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to Powder Users 


T IS a mark signifying that the powder used in 
such ammunition is the product of the du Pont 
Company,—makers of powders since 1802. 


It is a mark signifying that such a powder is as nearly 
perfect as experience, integrity of purpose and de- 
termination to excel ensures perfection of any product. 


It is a mark enabling powder users to select with 
confidence ammunition containing du Pont Powder. 


It is a mark identifying a powder contributing to the 
notable accomplishments of American marksmen 
on the range, and in the gallery and in the field. 
Marksmanship is dependent upon accuracy of aim 
and certainty of powder action. 


Be sure du Pont Powders are in the ammunition that 
you shoot. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















PALMA — 


Remington Palma .22 long rifle cartridges 
have a reputation to sustain— not to make. 
They hold practically all world’s records for 
accuracy in competition and are used by the 
foremost and finest riflemen in the world. 


A majority of the shooters at Sea Girt and 
Camp Perry each year prefer and shoot Rem- 
ington Palma cartridges because they realize 
their dependability and the high degree of ac- 
curacy to which they have been developed. The 
records show that Palma cartridges win a ma- 
jority of the principal competitions of the N.R.A. 
and wherever riflemen gather to test their skill. 


All of which indicates that Palma cartridges 
have long since passed the experimental stage. 
The shooter no longer need experiment. The 
factory has done all of that for him. 


Shoot Remington Palma at Perry and enjoy 
the thrill that comes only to those who have 
won an important shooting match. 


REMIN GTON PALMA 
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THE ACC URACY CARTRID GE 





BETTER SHOOTIN’ 


.270 WINCHESTER 
PROTECTED POINT 
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270 WIN. Adapted to» Winchester 


Energy 2380 foot pounds. 





44 S. & W. SPECIAL, Adapted 
to S. & W. Special revolvers of this 
caliber. Bullet weight 246 grains, 
Muzzle Velocity 789 feet per second, 
Muzzle Energy 342 foot pounds. 





22 L. R. TACK- 
HOLE. Especially 
manufactured for ex- 
treme accurate match 
shooting, adapted to 
all .22 rifles cham- 
bered to long rifle 
cartridges. For ac- 
curate pistol and re- 
volver shooting and 
on ranges above 75 
feet to 250 yards use 
Outdoor Tack Hole. 
For all other match 
work, up to 75 feet. 
use Indoor Tack Hole. 





38 AUTO. Adapted to Colt 
Automatic pistols. Bullet 
weight 130 grains, Muzzle 
Velocity 1190 feet per 
second, Muzzle Energy 408 
foot pounds. 





38 S. & W. SPECIAL WAD 
CUTTER. Adapted to S. & W. 
new military and police revol- 
ver, Colt D. A. and Colt Army 
Special and Colt Police Positive 


Special revolvers. Especiall» 
designed for revolver’ target 
shooting. Accurate—uniform— 


pleasant to shoot. 





.22-20 HIGH VELOCITY EXPAND- 
ING POINT . Adapted to Winches- 
ter Model 1892; Marlin Model 1894; 


or 


Remington Model 25 repeating 


rifles, alse single shot rifles. Not 
for use in revolvers. Bullet weight 


80 grains, Muzzle Velocity 2000 
feet per secend, Muzzle Energy 710 
foot pounds. Mid Range Trajec- 


tory over 100 yards 1.4 inches. 





8 M.M. (7 9 mm.) Adapted to Mauser; 


Schilling Mauser Medel 1888: Haenel, 
1885; Mannlicher Scheenauer Model 


Sporting Rifles. Bullet weight 170 grains., Muzzle Velocity 
2500 feet per second. Muzzle Energy 2360 foot pounds. Mid 
— trajectory over 100 yards .75 inch, 200 yards 3.50 
nehes. 


EXPANDING BULLET 


Sauer Mauser; 
Mannlicher Model 
1908 Military and 





30-06 GOV'T. } 
PP. EXPANDING BULLET 








-30-'06 GOV’T. Adapted Model 1903 U. S. Springfield, chambered for 1906 


54. Protected Point cartridges; Winchester rifle 
Expanding bullet 130 grains., Muzzle Velocity 3160 feet per second, Muzzle grains, Muzzle Velocity 
enercy 2498 foot pounds. 


yards 2.27; for Big Game supplied with P. P. expanding Bullet. 


with That “Real’? Ammunition 


The red P brand is ammunition with the “if” left 
out. Velocity, accuracy, pressure, proper func- 
tioning, uniformity and appearance, are insured 
by the most careful manufacturing and exacting 
tests and inspection. ®) brand ammunition backs 
your skill to the limit. 


Here are a few of the points of superiority users 
of Peters cartridges enjoy :— 
semi-smokeless powder 
—-no-foul bullet jackets 
bullets balanced to assure true lateral axis 
spin 
maximum velocity with proper bullet weight 
—and the greatest game shocker ever pro- 
duced. the Protected Point Expanding 
Bullet (Patented) 





The success of your shooting depends a lot on 
your ammunition. Ask for the ® brand and 
insist on getting it. 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. A-26 


New York Cincionati, Ohio San Francisco 


@Y INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 





- 250-3000. Adapted to Savage High Power Rifles. 
Bullet weight 87 grains, Muzzle Velocity 3000 feet per 
second, Muzzle Energy 1737 foot pounds. Mid range 
trajectory over 100 yards .54 inch; 200 yards 2.49 
inches. Also supplied in the powerful Protected Point 
Expanding Bullet. 


302 = 30 t ———- 
SOFT POINT SMOKELESS 





.30-30 S. P. Adapted to Winchester Model 1894; Mar- 
lin Model 1893; Remington Lee: Savage Repeatinz: 
Remington No. 5 Rifles. Bullet weight 170 grains, 
Muzzle velocity 2200 feet per second, Muzzle Energs 
1827 foot pounds. Mid range trajectery over 100 yards 
1.02 inches. 





Muzzle Velocity 
1162 foot pounds. 
1.12 inches. 


a F 
hes:20 SMOKELESS 
HIGH VELOCITY EXPG. PTF 


-25-20 H. V. EXPANDING POINT. 
Adapted to Winchester Model '92, 
Marlin Model °94 and 27: Reming- 
ton Model 25 Repeating Rifle. ful- 
let weight 60 grains, muzzle veloc- 
ity 2200 feet per second. Muzzle 
Energy 645 foot pounds. Mid 
Range Trajectory over 100 yards 
1.5 inches. 

















45 AUTO RIM Adapted to 
Smith & Wesson and Celt 
Model 1917 D. A. Revolver, 
chambered for the .45 Auto. 
cartridge, eliminating the use 
of clips. Bullet weight 230 
ecrains, Muzzle Velocity 809 
feet per second, Muzzle En- 
ergy 335 foot pounds. 





45 AUTOMATIC. Adapted to 
Colt Automatic pistols and 
Thompson Sub-machine = gun. 
Bullet weight 290 or 230 ers., 
Muzzle Velocity 200 grain 910 
feet per second, Muzzle En- 
ergy 368 foot pounds. 





.38 COLT NEW POLICE. 
Adupted to S. & W. New 
Military & Police revolver, 
Colt D. A.; Colt Army 
Special; Colt Police Posi- 
tive Special revolver. Bul- 
let weight 150 grains, 
Muzzle Velocity 610 feet 
per second, Muzzle Energy 
124 ft. pounds. 


YS38S & Ww. 


23 SPECIAL 





.38 S. & W. SPECIAL. Adapted 
to same revolvers as .38 Colt N. 
P. Bullet weight 158 grains, 
Muzzle Velocity 860 feet per 


second, Muzzle Energy 258 foot | 


pounds. 





.25-25. Adapted to Winchester Model ’94; Savage and 
other Repeating Rifles. Bullet weight 117 crains, 


2115 feet per second, Muzzle Energy 
Mid range trajectory over 100 yards 


1895. Bullet weights 150, 180, 226 
bullet 2500 feet per second, muzzle 
Mid range trajectory over 100 yards, 75; 200 
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“GANG UP!” 


Switzerland 5386, United States 5246, Read ’Em and Weep 


OR on August 13th, on the range at St. Gall, Switzerland, 

the American Free Rifle team, for the first time since 1921, 

was forced to take the dust of a rival. That that successful 
rival was Switzerland came as a surprise to no one. The Swiss 
have always been recognized as our most dangerous competitors 
but the score which the Swiss hung up to beat us did come as a 
surprise. 

When the American team in 1923 turned in the new world’s 
record total of 5301, European riflemen generally held the Amer- 
icans as shooting demons. We, this year, are ready to admit 
the Swiss as super-demons, for three members of the Swiss team, 
Hartmann with a score of 1109, Leinhardt 1103, and Zimmer- 
mann 1062, turned in higher scores than the highest man on the 
American team, two of these Swiss scores being new world’s 
records. In 1923, Fisher hung up a record of 1091 over the 
International Course, 40 shots standing, 40 shots prone. This 
year, both Hartmann’s and Leinhard’s totals each exceeded this 
record. 

In addition to the world’s championship, Hartman took the 
standing championship with a world’s record score of 352, and 
average of 88, the previous record having stood at 348 since 
1914. The kneeling championship also went to Hartmann with 
a world’s record of 376, an average of 94, 9 points higher than 
the record established by Fisher in 1923. Only in the prone 
championship did the Swiss fail to establish a new record. 
kardt won the prone championship with a score of 384, one 
point behind Bud Fisher’s 385, also hung up in 1923. Those 
who like to figure will find that Hartmann in shooting the new 
individual record averaged slightly over 92.4 per cent for all 
The Swiss team total represents an average of 
The American team average was 


Lein- 


three positions. 
89.75 for all three positions. 
87.42. Facing these facts, America has no alibis to offer. We 
lost to a better team—to the hardest-holding team that has ever 
faced the targets in an International Free Rifle competition. 

Information as to the performances of the individual mem- 
bers of the American team at each stage is not yet available. 
Dodson led his team-mates with an aggregate of 1061, thereby 
substantiating Major Boles’ judgment in picking him as one new- 
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comer to the International game who would not be unduly ruffled 
by whatever might happen abroad. Dodson’s average through- 
out the tryouts had been 1057, so that under the stress of 
Boles, although team 
captain, threw himself into the breach and turned in the second 
highest score with a total of 1055. Coulter followed with 1052. 
Coulter’s tryout average had been 1049, so that he too came 
through in a pinch. Fisher was fourth high with an aggregate 
of 1051 and Navy Morgan was fifth with 1036. Just what 
happened to the prima donna of the American team, Bud Fisher, 
Fisher shot far 
below his average and was apparently badly off form. His 
score last year in the match was 1075, 24 points better than his 
effort this year. 


competition he bettered his average. 


must wait for the telling until the team returns. 


Boles’ score last year was 1045. He raised it 
10 points in the pinch this year. 
1049, the same as his average in the tryouts. He kicked it up 
three points in the big match. Both Dodson and Morgan were 
new men to the International Free Rifle game. 

One ray of sunshine was furnished by another of the team’s 
Tyros, Lloyd T. Meeds of the District of Columbia National 
Guard. 


Coulter’s score last year was 


Meeds won the re-entry event, a hammer and tongs 
affair in which each competitor is permitted to fire as many as 
100 tickets in the three positions, each ticket calling for 4 shots. 
Just what Meeds’ score was, we do not know at this writing. 

If accepted in the right spirit, a good licking will accom- 
In this connection, there 
are several points to be borne in mind. First, if we are to 


plish more good than a heady victory. 


continue in the International game, and the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that we should, by all means, continue in it, we 
must in this country develop more riflemen of the International 
type. This means not only getting more people acquainted with 
heavy barrels, set triggers, Schuetzen butt-plates, and the off- 
hand position, but it means that these men must be developed 
under the hardest competition surroundings. 

We, in this country, have developed as a fetish the idea that 
a rifle competition must have all the solemnity of a Methodist 
funeral. The rifle ranges of Europe in an important match 
have all the solemnity of an old- (Concluded on page 26) 
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Peculiarities of Snap-Shootin’ 


this snap-shootin’ game! It has a fascina- 
tion that kicks worse’n any brand of 
home-brew that the writer has ever sampled. 

Moving targets, ranging from the humble 
tin can down to an empty .22 short, with 
walnuts, mothballs, pennies, iron washers, ap- 
ples and potatoes and bricks and the Lord 
only knows what else in between—there’s 
a kick to this sort of shootin’ that you simply 
can’t get out of any other form of powder 
burning. 

And it isn’t hard—get that idea out of 
your head once and for all. If any of the 
really good stationary shots in this broad land 
of ours cared to burn one-third of the am- 
munition on flying targets that they annually 
expend on fixed ones—they’d likely give up 
the fixed target game at the end of that 
calendar year. 

In the first place—shooting at fixed targets 
is getting to be more or less of a test of com- 
petitive equipment—although the element of 
skill still enters in largely, to be sure. 

In the second place—snap-shooting is the 
only form of gunplay that an audience will 
pay to witness, its spectacular feature provid- 
ing a thrill that no number of bull’s-eyes can 
ever afford—thus from a sordid commercial 
point of view it is the game for a shooter to 
take up. , 

But—I was going to mention some of its 
peculiar features—the things that might not 
occur to one who has not followed the game 
as fervidly as the writer. For one thing, you 
don’t have to use a perfect barrel for this 
work—and by “perfect” I don’t mean hand- 
made stuff such as Peterson, Niedner, Hoffman 
and their like produce. What I wish to em- 
phasize is that not even a “perfect” commer- 
cial barrel is essential—-’most any old, pitted, 
wornout tube, grooved or otherwise, is all right 
for this work. 

At the comparatively short range over 
which thrown target work is done—it has 
been my experience that any bore through 
which a bullet will perambulate—and still re- 
tain most of its original volume—is plenty 
accurate for snap-shootin’. 

As to sights, Billy Hill, and one or two 
other sharks who have been in the exhibition 
game for years—claim that they use ’em. 
Being of a naturally considerate nature, I'll 
not undertake to call Billy a liar right out in 
public print—but I will state that it has never 
been my custom to use ’em—at all, and I'll 
be hanged if I see how he can, either. 

One of Billys’ good stunts is done with a 
Remington .32 automatic. He tossed an oak 
block three or four inches square, busts the 
block with his first shot, and whangs the two 
hunks thus formed before they can hit the 
earth. Maybe—maybe I say, he can find his 
sights fast enough to pull that stuff. but with 


| oe more people don’t take it up— 


By Kenneth Fuller Lee 


all the open-mindedness of my nature I cannot 
kid myself into thinking so. 

One of my reasons for doubting it is this 
—given the best of light and air conditions— 
no glare and no wind, the writer can fre- 
quently hit such minute flying targets as the 
common, black “‘C. C. pill” so liberally handed 
out by the Medical Corps during the late un- 
pleasantness. And incidentally, this is just 
about the best use that can be made of ’em, 
according to my own belief. 

My contention is that no living man is good 
enough to find his sights on a moving target 
of this size—he’d have to be a wizard to line 
his sights on it in a fixed position. Another 
thing which leads me to believe that sights on 
a rifle for this purpose are about as valuable 
as a Maxim Silencer on a clam—is the fact 
that after dark, when it is just possible to 
make out a tin can against the sky—it is no 
trick at all to put a flock of bullets through 
said can with an automatic. 

I do it regularly—Billy can do it, and so 
can any man who makes a practice of snap- 
shootin’. Sights! Apple-Sauce! I’ve gone to 
the trouble of taking the front sights off sev- 
eral of my rifles—to satisfy myself on this 
point, and hanged if it makes any difference 
to me, anyway. 

But balance has a lot to do with it—if a 
gun fits you, it follows naturally that you’ll do 
better work with it. Obviously, anyone will 
snapshoot better with a short, handy tool than 
he can with a heavy, full-magazine cannon 
that swings slower than a barn door. 





No, I’m not going to brag any more about 
that nickel-plated .38-40 that I take to bed 
with me o’ nights—probably any half-magazine 
shotgun butted *92 Model would hang just 
as well—but I’m superstitious about that gun, 
and my kid brother couldn’t borrow it—not 
for five minutes except over my dead body. 

Some day when you handfeed a rifle and 
humor it long enough so that it will eat out 
of your hand—you’ll know how I feel about 
that, until then we'll let the matter drop. 

The pistol end of the game is, if anything, 
even simpler than the rifle-shootin’ branch. 
You'll find revolvers that you can do excellent 
work with—one of the best that I ever had 
was a cheap Iver Johnson .22, with six inch 
barrel and target stocks. 

For best results, the barrel should be as 
nearly on a line with the hand as possible— 
thus the Remington Automatic makes a hum- 
dinger of a gun for this purpose—also the 
Colts and Reising .22’s, and the big .45 Gov- 
ernment is also a wow, if you can stand the 
strain of a nickel per each for shells. It is 
worse than useless to try to do decent work 
with the ordinary pocket revolver with small 
grips—don’t try it. It will simply discourage 
you, and you'll lose interest in a mighty 
fascinating game. 
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Get a gun that fits your hand—preferably 
.22 caliber on account of the shells—then start 
with tin cans and practice till you’re sure of 
‘em. Simply throw on—and pull. Forget the 
sights—forget that the targets are moving— 
get the front end of that gun on—and pull. 
Don’t make the common mistake of trying to 
catch the can when it is sitting still at the top 
of the rise—it won’t stay there! Follow it— 
follow right through—and when the muzzle of 
your weapon is on—lean right back on that 
trigger—and you'll likely find holes in the tin 
can when she finally comes to earth. That’s 
the formula—and the rest of the prescription 
is—practice—more practice—and still more 
practice. Costs money! Well, so it does—but 
so does anything else worth while, and you 
can sure spread yourself quite a lot on .22 
shorts at N. R. A. prices. 

This snap-shootin’ may well prove to be the 
ultimate salvation of the entire shootin’ game. 
When folks get about so fed up on fixed tar- 
gets—the logical next step is on to moving 
ones. 

Given normal eyesight and enthusiasm— 
anvone can pick up snap-shooting as easily 
as any other game which requires skill. 

Last spring—to satisfy myself on this point, 
I started in coaching a young lady who had 
professed an interest in the shooting game. 
Eighteen years of age, she had never done any 
work on fixed targets—and I started her 
shooting at moving ones without any prilim- 
inary work at all. 

She showed a natural aptitude for it—and 
at the end of a course of shooting which con- 
sumed possibly ten thousand .22’s, she was 
able to hit targets the size of an apple con- 
sistently, and would frequently drive a penny 
screeching off through the air. 

As a result of this training—I very much 
doubt if she will ever be much interested in 
fixed targets, the moving ones are so much 
more interesting. 

Why not give it a whirl? You'll find it 
better training for game shooting than any- 
thing you have ever done, and it isn’t any- 
thing you have to acquire a taste for, either. 


It is an inexpensive aid to trapshooting, 
too, calling for much the same sort of know- 
ledge of lead and swing that the clay bird 
game requires. Practically all good snap- 
shots are also very proficient with the shotgun 
—and the price of a single trap-load will pur- 
chase fifteen .22 shorts. 

What constitutes good, fast work on tin 
cans in the air, you ask? 


Well, when you are able to hit a tossed 
can five or six times with an automatic rifle, 
four times with a pump action, or three times 
with a lever gun—you’ll be able to stay along 
with most of us, for that seems to be about 
the limit of the capacity of the three types 
of rifles. (Concluded on page 24) 
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What Price Mean Radius 


Small Arms Division, Ordnance Dept., 


HE problem of target measurements 

; has been the subject of much discus- 

sion in friendly debates since the early 
davs of competitive ammunition tests. Ap- 
parently, everyone has his own, or someone's 
else idea as to what should be the governing 
factors for determining the winner of ammu- 
nition tests, and, if he has sufficient perse- 
verance, he eventually gets his ideas incor- 
porated in the specifications governing these 
tests. even though the new thought may live 
but for one year. 

From a historical standpoint this is indeed 
unfortunate, as it makes it almost impossible 
to draw an accurate comparison of the ammu- 
nition test records made from year to year 
and it does not allow a clear picture to be 
shown of the progress that is being made by 
the large cartridge manufacturers and Frank- 
ford Arsenal in the matter of perfecting the 
accuracy of ammunitions. 

For instance-—In the ammunition tests held 
at Sea Girt in 1913 for the selection of am- 
munition for the International Matches, the 
Winchester Repeattng Arms Company was 
victorious in the three hundred meter con- 
test by virtue of an average mean radius of 
1.761 inches for ten ten-shot targets. In 1920 
Remington Arms Company won _ the 
Olympic six hundred yard ammunition con- 
test with an average mean radius of 3.41 
inches for thirty ten-shot targets. In 1923 
Remington Arms Company ammunition won 
the International three hundred meter contest 
with a figure of merit of 2.80593 and in 1924 
this company repeated with a figure of merit 
of 2.179. However, in this last case, the fir- 
ing range was reduced to three hundred yards. 
What is the comparison between a mean ra- 
dius at three hundred meters, a mean radius 
at six hundred yards, a figure of merit at 
three hundred meters and a figure of merit 
at three hundred yards? Now to make a 
hard problem, mix in a few mean errors, ver- 
tical errors and mean deviations for good 
measure. 

As no one else seems willing to bother with 
the small details necessary to unravel this 
mystery, it falls upon the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to compile the records of ammunition 
tests and show, if possible, the progress that 
has been made. 

For the one thousand yard Palma contest. 
this is comparatively an easy job as fortu- 
nately in all but one year the winner of this 
test was selected from the ammunition having 
the smallest average mean radius. The ex- 
ception to this was in 1921, in which year 
the Board specified in the program that “tar- 
gets will be judged by the ‘mean error’ in- 
stead of the mean radius as formerly. The 
mean error is the mean of the extreme ver- 
tical deviation and the mean vertical devia- 
The mean radius may be taken for in- 


the 


tien. 


By F. J. Jervey 





Editor’s Note 


When Captain Laurence Stallings, the 
fighting ex-devil dog, put across the 
great stage sensation, ‘‘What Price 
Glory,’ Broadway sat up and took 
notice and from the latest accounts she 
is still lending an attentive ear. 


While intensely interested in ‘Glory,’ 
Broadway is not concerned in the price 
of mean radius notwithstanding the fact 
that more profane epithets have been 
hurled at this little system of target 
measurements than were barred by the 
would-be censors of ‘‘What Price 
Glory.’ Mean radius has had its strug- 
gles for supremacy and will continue to 
have plenty of trouble so long as people 
are permitted to differ as to opinions. 











formation but in view of the slow rate of fire 
will not be considered in the test, etc.” 
Thanks to some lover of history, the mean 
radius was recorded by the Board, thereby en- 
abling the 1921 test to be compared with tests 
conducted in other years. 

In 1921 the battle of mean radius versus 
mean error reached its peak and the advo- 
cates of each system hurled round upon 
round of carefully prepared dissertations at 
each other. These arguments were not care- 
less expressions of opinions, but rather con- 
clusions reached after careful and lengthy 
studies which even reached into trigometric 
functions and idiosyncrasies of the elements. 
All of which disproves the axiom that “great 
minds run in the same channel.” 

The most note worthy of these theses re- 
ceived by the Board came from Mr. Jarvis 
Williams, Vice-President of the Remington 
Arms Company, and exponent of the “mean 
radius,” and Major K. K. V. Casey, Director 
of Sales of the du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany, who, I believe, is the author of ‘mean 
error” svstem of target measurements. 

In defending the mean radius system, Mr. 
Williams advanced the following arguments: 

“With regard to the method of measure- 
ment, we have given a good deal of study to 
this matter during the past year and believe 
that the so-called ‘mean error’ determined 
upon by your Board is fundamentally wrong 
as a measurement of accuracy. The elimina- 
tion of consideration of the horizontal dis- 
persion of the shots prevents any weight be- 
ing given to one of the most important, if 
not the most important characteristic of the 
ammunition, and one in which the rifleman is 
most vitally interested, namely, the wind- 
jamming qualities of the bullet. The prin- 
ciple natural causes of the dispersion of am- 
munition fired under uniform conditions are: 

(a) Variations in velocity. 

(b) Variations in whip or jump of barrel 

caused by variations in barrel time. 
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(c) Eifect of wind. 
(d) Mechanical inaccuracy in the construc- 
tion of the bullet itself. 


“Causes (a) and (b) usually result in ver- 
tical dispersion. Cause (c), the effect of the 
wind, usually results in horizontal dispersion, 
but if the wind is blowing more or less up or 
down the range, it also has considerable effect 
upon the vertical dispersion. Cause (d) is 
the most important one of all, in that it is 
most likely to produce the greatest dispersion, 
and dispersion from this cause may be either 
vertical or horizontal or a combination ot 
both. This can be easily demonstrated math- 
ematically, and because of the chance that an 
unbalanced bullet may have an absolute hor- 
izontal dispersion with no vertical dispersion, 
or an absolute vertical dispersion with no 
horizontal dispersion, or a combination of 
both, it seems to us that some form of target 
measurement should be used which takes into 
account this most important factor. ‘Mean 
radius’ does this; in fact, it takes into account 
dispersion in any direction from the center 
of impact, and we believe it to be the true 
figure of merit for the accuracy of any arn- 
munition. Its one objection, that it takes 
into account hecrizontal dispersion by the 
wind. is most certainly offset by the fact that 
it is vitally important that the effect of the 
wind on a bullet be as small as possible, and, 
if thought advisable, the effect of variations 
in the wind blowing at the time the test is 
made can be reduced to a minimum, «is in the 
past, by increasing the rate of fire. 

“Giving the same weight to the extreme ver- 
tical dispersion as to the mean vertical devia- 
tion. we feel is also fundamentally wrong as 
a measurement of accuracy in that the two 
extreme shots are given double the weight of 
the balance of the shots on the target The 
figure that the rifleman is most vitally inter- 
ested in, and which probably most accurately 
represents the real measurement of accuracy, 
is what is known as the ‘probable error;’ in 
other words, the probable dispersion of any 
individual shot from the point of aim. It can 
be mathematically demonstrated that the 
‘prohable error’ of any individual shot is di- 
rectly proportional to the average error of a 
large number of shots. The average error is, 
of course, identical with the term ‘mean 
radius,’ which we ordinarily use, and if the 
‘mean radius’ is directly proportional to the 
probably error, it follows that in itself it 
constitutes a system of measurement which 
fairly represents the comparative accuracy of 
various lots of ammunition tested under sim- 
ilar conditions.” 

Mr. Williams recalled a most interesting 
experiment performed by the Remington 
Arms Company in 1921 which bears out his 
contentions that mechanical inaccuracy in 
the construction of the bullet is of vital 
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importance and mostly likely productive of 
the greatest dispersion. In this, experiment 
bullets were purposely unbalanced by drilling 
a small hole in the base near one edge. By 
properly marking the cartridge to indicate 
the position of this hole and qualifying to 
the same position when the cartridges were 
inserted in the chamber of the rifle, they 
were able to produce a ten shot group approx- 
imately two inches in diameter at 100 yards. 
When, however, the cartridges were not quali- 
fied, but were put in the chamber in a “hit 
or miss’ fashion, the shots were dispersed 
around the periphery of the circle approx- 
imately sixteen inches in diameter. In other 
words they made a practical demonstration 
of the fact that it is entirely a matter of 
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going wild in a vertical direction, it takes the 
rifleman from three to five shots before he 
will find himself and be able to make satis- 
3 progress with the score. It is well 
enough for the manufacturer or experimentor 
to talk about the ‘probable error’ but ‘pro- 
bable error’ does not enter in the category 
of the rifleman. What interests him is actual 
error and that actual error occurs in the se- 
quence of shots not from any established 
mean but from the center of the bull’s-eye. 
If the individual rifleman were able to place 
his center of impact coincident with the cen- 
ter of the bull’s-eye, he might then consider 
‘probable error’ but unfortunately there is no 
way for him to do so. It is because of the 
great danger to the rifleman of the uncertain 


factorv 


of a ten mile head and rear wind, as also the 
effect in inches of a ten mile cross wind will 
bear this out. 


INCHES CHANGED ON TARGET OF A TEN MILE 








WIND 

VI XII 
100 0.03 0.02 
201 12 11 2.$ 
30 41 .40 7.84 
406 .69 .68 14.83 
500 1.4 1.3 23.92 
600 2.5 2.4 
700 4.4 4.3 50.7 
S00 7.8 7.6 68.96 
960 14.7 14.1 90.7 
1000 25.1 23.9 115.0 


Of course the practical rifleman does not 
use these exact figures. The ‘rule of thumb’ 
for cross winds is practically the number of 
hundreds of yards multiplied by the number 
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EXTREME VERTICAL AND EXTREME SPREAD 
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chance as to whether the dispersion from an 
unbalanced bullet is vertical or horizontal, or 
a combination of both. 

A practical and technical discussion of the 
so-called “x and y errors” can be found in 
Dr F. W. Mann’s book, “The Bullet’s Flight 
from Powder to Target” (Part 3, pages 35 
358 inc.). 

Now getting back to the other side of the 
fence, we discover Major Casey focusing his 
“scope on Mr. Williams” one thousand yard 
group. After adjusting his machine rest, fir- 
ing a few warming up shots, he comes back 
with the following: 

“On the subject of measurement, it has 
been my own observation that in long range 
firing. eliminating wind, the greatest expected 
error is the vertical, in other words that there 
is nothing that vertical error will not show 
that the horizontal error shows. As to the 
question of giving too much value to the ex- 
treme, I might bring out the point that it is the 
extreme shot that leads the rifleman astray, it 
usually being the case that after one shot 
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ZONTAL AND THE EXTREME HORIZONTAL ARE NOT GIVEN. AS THE RELATION 


OF HORIZONTAL MEASUREMENTS TO THE VERTICAL MEASUREMENTS ARE CHIEFLY DEPENDENT 
UPON THE WIND. NORMALLY THE HORIZONTAL MEASUREMENTS ARE SLIGHTLY LOWER THAN 
THEIR CORRESPONDING VERTICAL MEASUREMENTS 
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TARGET MEASUREMENT IN INCHES 


elements caused by a high or low shot that 
has resulted in so much agitation on the desir- 
ability of using unstraightened barrels. 

‘On the effect of wind, I might bring out 
that the vertical group is influenced by vari- 
ations in the wind but to a very much less 
extent than the horizontal, but to this extent 
it will show in the case of a head or rear wind 
the relative ‘wind bucking’ qualities of dif- 
ferent tvpes of ammunition. 

“From a practical rifleman’s standpoint, he 
gives very little consideration to the effect of 
head or rear winds from 600 yards down 
unless they are combined with other atmos- 
pheric conditions to influence elevation. But 
at 8CO. 900 and 1000 yards the rifleman will 
use a ‘rule of thumb’ method about as fol- 
lows: That a wind of a certain veloctiy will 
have one-eighth the effect on elevation for a 
direct head or rear wind, that a direct cross 
wind of the same veloctiy would have in a 
horizontal direction at 900 yards one-sixth, 
at 1000 yards one-fourth. The figures given 
in the ‘blue book’ as to the effect in inches 
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THE RATIO OF THE EXTREME VERTICAL TO THE EXTREME SPREAD APPROACHES UNITY WHICH 
CONVERGING OF THESE CURVES 
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of miles of wind per hour, divided by ten, 
which then gives him the amount of correc- 
tion he will use on his wind gauge in one- 
quarter points. Any variation in either a 3 
or 9 o'clock wind will be compensated for by 
using Captain Zalinski’s table of deviating 
components which are really the nearest frac- 
tion to the cosine of the angle. If a rifle- 
man is shocting at one thousand yards and 
the wind is blowing ten miles an hour from 
1.30 o'clock, he will, therefore. use a correc- 
tion which works out miles per hour (10) 
multiplied by number of hundred of yards 
(10), equals 100, divided by 10 equals ten 
quarter points which applying the table of de- 
viating components is then cut to three quar- 
ters resulting in a wind allowance of seven 
quarter points or one and_ three-quarter 
points. The effect of that same wind from 
the same direction on elevation would be two 
minutes of angle cut to three quarters or a 
correction of one and one-haif minutes of 
angle. That is as far as the rifleman can 
apply the principles. Now to show the effect 
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of « switch of this wind. If the wind were 
to switch from 1.30 to 3 o’clock, the rifleman 
would promptly have to increase his wind 


allowance by an additional three-quarters 
poinis or thirty inches, his total allowance 
then being 100 inches whereas were the wind 
to shift from 1.30 to 12 o’clock, the rifleman 
would make a change in his elevation of one- 
half minute of angle or 5 inches, his tota 
allowance then being twenty inches. 

“When 130 to 3 


increase 


switches from 
o'clock compelling the rifleman to 
his wind allowance it also causes him to de- 
cre his elevation by fifteen inches. 


the wind 


is concerned but he could not ignore the effect 
of the same wind en the horizontal deviation, 
even assuming that the ammunition he was 
had greatly bucking’ 
qualities of any bullet of any ammunition 
developed The ‘wind bucking’ qual- 
ities of any bullet of any ammunition are in 
reality a direct result of the time of flight or 
in other words the time in which that bullet 
is travelling through a moving body, (in this 


using superior ‘wind 


to date. 


cuse the air) sligntly compensated by iner- 
tia. This naturally throws the advantage 
to the heavier bullet. Other things being 


equa! (that is if the time of flight of two bul- 








ing compromise should satisfy all except those 
who will Take the extreme spread, 
add one-half of the mean error, subtract the 
time of day and divide by Pi. Put it in the 
furnace, wait three minutes and then measure 
the ‘‘mean radius.” 


not see. 


While speaking of mean radius, it might be 
of interest to mention the Pan-American 
method ot A vertical line is 
drawn, dividing equally the number of shots 
on the right and left of this line. A similar, 
horizontal line is then drawn. The _inter- 
section of these lines is taken as the center 
of impact which the mean of the dis- 
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RATIO OF MEAN RADIUS TARGET MEASUREMENTS 
TO OTHER TARGET MEASUREMENTS 





CONVERSION FACTOR K. 
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CURVE A 
CURVE B 


STANT FOR ALL RANGES |.E. 2.58 
CURVE © 
CURVE D 


RATIO AVERAGE, EXTREME SPREAD TO AVERAGE MEAN RADIUS 
RATIO AVERAGE, FIGURE OF MERIT (MEAN OF AV.E.V. AND EH) 
TO AVERAGE MEAN RADIUS. THIS CONVERSION FACTOR IS CON- 


RATIO AVERAGE, EXTREME VERTICAL TO AVERAGE MEAN RADIUS 
RATIO AVERAGE , MEAN VERTICAL TO AVERAGE MEAN RADIUS 
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500 600 700 800 
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CONVERSION FACTOR K. 


900 1000 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 
TO OBTAIN MEAN RADIUS MEASUREMENT FROM 
OTHER TARGET MEASUREMENTS, DIVIDE THE KNOWN 


TARGET MEASUREMENT BY THE CONVERSION FACTOR 


K' FOR THE GIVEN RANGE. EXAMPLE: WHAT IS THE 
MR AT 600 YARDS IF E.V.1S 8 INCHES 


FROM CURVE C “K AT 600 YARDS=264 


CURVES ARE BASED ON FIRING RECORDS OF NATIONAL AND SPECIAL MATCH 


AMMUNITION , 1920-1925 


‘When the wind switches from 1.30 to 12 
o'clock the rifleman increases his elevation by 
five inches but has to his ‘wind 
allowance’ by seventy inches. 

“This proves that elevation is influenced 
more by changes in the direction of wind be- 
tween 10.30 and 7.30 or 1.30 and 4.30 than it 
is between 10.30 and 1.30, or 4.30 and 7.30 

Inversely the same applies to the horizon- 
tal effect but to a much greater extent. 

“Of course the figures used by the practical 
rifleman are only approximate as exact figures 
would vary with different makes of ammuni- 
tion, especially in regard to their ‘wind buck- 
ing’ qualities. For instance: the rifleman 
might be able to ignore entirely the effect of 
a slight change of wind as far as his elevation 


decrease 


is identical at any certain distance) the 
heavier bullet will have the slight advantage 
over a lighter one by reason of inertia, but 
this advantage :s shown equally well in a head 
or rear wind 
it would be in a cross wind in 
wind allowance although in a 
We want te realize in selecting ammunition 
for the use of the rifleman that theories are 
ill right up to a certain point but not beyond 
the point where the rifleman can apply those 
theories.” 

Well, there you have it. Take your pick. 
After careful consideration of the above and 
being prejudiced by expressions I have over- 
heard while eavesdropping on the experts. 
I have reached the conclusion that the follow- 





in its effects on elevations as 
its effect on 
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“MR- 


EN. = 585 - 3.03 INCHES \w/ 
nce to each shothole is computed This 
thod, of course, does not penalize the off 

much as the true center of impact 
method. 

The Kentucky Rifle’ describes the very 


method of measuring targets in the 
early part of the 18th century: “Group shoot- 
ing was mostly from muzzle rest. In firing 
contests three to five shots were, as a rule, 
fired. At the conclusion of a string a wooden 
peg was inserted in each bullet hole and a 
cord stretched around each peg. 
Later the cord was measured and the marks- 
man with the shortest cord won. This was 
called ‘string measure.’ ” 

Ore of the methods for determining ac- 
curacy of caliber .22 ammunition is by use of 


unique 


piece of 








a disc of given diameter for a given range. 
If this disc will cover ali shots on the target, 
the target is 100. For 10 


given a score of 


shot targets. each shot falling outside of the 
disc penalizes the score ten points. Thus 
one shot falling outside of the disc would give 
the ten-shot group a score of 99. 


care to go into 
scientific measurement of 
accuracy. consider the 
method used by the Coast 
Artillery. This, however, 
is not so much a test of , 
ammunition as it is the 
function of the gun and ac- 
curacy of the fire as re- 
gards fire control and gun- 
nery. A pyramidal target 
is towed by a tugboat and 


If you 


the shets observed from 
the tug and also from a 
land station. The tug ob- 
serves the “over” and 
“shorts” while the station 
observes the “rights” and 
‘lefts.’ The shots are then 


plotted on a representation 
of a battleship with regard 
to angle of fall and hori- 
zontal and vertical profile 
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bedded in the stock, particularly at the 
muzzle, and the way in which the rifle is 
placed in the machine rest, there is probably 


little. if difference in its accuracy as 
comparec to the Mann barrels. It 
said that this was not borne out in the ammu- 
nition tests in 1921 when such a big variation 


any, 
may be 


STANDARD METHOD OF MEASURING TARGETS 
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steady improvement has been made eich 
vear and the 1000 yard targets are graduiily 
beginning to look like the old 300 meter tar- 
gets. 

The 300 meter records present a difficult 


problem to make a comparison that will be 
cceptable to ammunition experts, there being 
only one year in which the 
mean radius was recorded 
for this range. It was the 
cencensus of opinion of the 
ammunition experts. that 
shot holes on targets made 
by super-accurate ammuni- 
tion fired at 300 meters are 
sc closely grouped that in 
many cases, it is nearly im- 
possible to locate the cen- 
ter of impact of each of 
the ten shots. For this 
reason, the accuracy has 
been determined by a so- 
called “figure of merit” 
which in this case repre- 
sents the mean of the aver- 
age of the extreme vertical 
deviation and the average 
of the extreme horizontal 
deviation of all targets. 
While it is granted that 



































of the battleship. The fig- it is difficult in some cases 
ure of merit is then com- a2e to speedily locate all of the 
puted from a formula 6.33 eet ten shots on a three hun- 
which is a function of the 6.47 areas a dred meter target, in the 
number of hits and the y recent ammunition test 
time. The writer has never MEASUREMENTS held at Aberdeen Proving 
been an eye witness at a From Base Lines From Center of Impact Grounds, the writer saw 
coast artillery test. but the = Vertical Horizontal \ 11 Horizontal Radius some of the spectators at- 
on ole 9 e 

above was offered by an ; . -e “Wty, tempt to “stump” the fam- 
ex-Coast artilleryman. = 2 2.18 4.02 “2.177 ous Mr. Harry Pope on an 

Table I shows the com- ; 0 6.47 | extremely difficult target. 
parative accuracy of am- Soe ae oe a «as ‘i Two minutes observation 
munition selected for the a ae a a a —- with his pocket glass was 
Palma and Olympic Se a required for the veteran 
Matches from 1909 to peace: kaa 064 | 0.00 gun expert to unravel the 
1925 inclusive. ae a a ee mystery. Again for the 

2 — 1.2 2.55 | tee aie’ ae ae ee 

In comparing these re- ia | wan) ae | Ree sake of history, it is be- 
cords, however, it should 2.567 | «2.843 587 1.7682 lieved to be a pity that the 
be remembered that the ‘enn adios Fe ~ 2.565 Board doesn’t specify that 
tests held up to 1921 were Mean Vertical = 1.587 the mean radius may be re- 

5 re i“ Mean Horizontal = 1.762 “le 
conducted with the rifles Extreme Ver. (AC) = 6.840 corded for the three hun- 

: Ex Hor. (AB = 6.47 

held in machine rests. In aa Mane oe gee dred meter range. 
1921 one half of the pro- Fig. of Merit, % (AC + AB) = 6.655 In order to present a 


gram was conducted in this 
manner and the other half with the use of 
the heavy Mann barrels held in “V” rests 
Since 1921 all tests have been conducted 
with Mann barrels. 
ACCURACY OF LONG RANGE, CALIBER .30 
PALMA AND OLYMPIC MATCH AMMUNITION 








Year of Winner M.R Type of Rest 
Test 1000 yds 

1909 |U.S.Ctg.Co 8.36 Rifle in Machine Rest 
“3913 |U.S.Cte.Co 6.154 | Rifle in Machine Rest 
3914 | Winchester 6.855 Rifle in Machine Rest 
eer RNTG Rifle in Machine Rest 

1921 |Reminston 6.04 Mann Barrelin V Rest 
"1922 | Western 5.69 | Mann Barrelin V Rest 
1924 |Remington 5.497 Mann Farrel in V Rest 
{925 Frankford | 4.43 | MannTarrelin V Rest’ 

TABLE I. 


The Mann barrel has advantages over the 
machine rest as it is more “fool-proof” and 
demands less care. However, if great care 
is taken with the rifle as to the way it is im- 


was shown in the two types at the 1000 yard 
range. 

In analyzing this test, however, it should 
be remembered that the winning National 
Match ammunition gave an average mean ra- 
dius at 1000 yards with the machine rest of 
8.62 inches as compared to 8.42 inches in the 
Mann barrel. Variation was very great in the 
Palma test of that year but this was due prin- 
cipally to unfavorable weather conditions. As 
soon as the Mann barrel test was completed 
and the machine rests installed, a “‘fish-tail” 
wind set in. Everyone knews what effect a 
wind of this type will have on a group fired at 
1000 yards. A strictly accurate comparison, 
therefore. cannot be drawn between the Palma 
records made prior to 1921 and since 1921 
due to the different conditions surrounding 
these tests However, it is safe to say that a 
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picture of the comparative 
accuracies made at the 300 meter ranges, a 
study has been made of the records compiled 
from the ammunition tests conducted by the 


COMPARISON OF SHORT RANGE, CALIBER .30 


INTERNATIONAL AND OLYMPIC MATCH 
AMMUNITION 


Mean M. R 








Year Figure |Radius | Com 
of Winner Range of at to 
Test Merit | Given 30 
Steel Range | Meters 
es | | 
1912/U.S. Ctg. Co meters — 2.55” |2.00” 
1913 ; Winchester ) meters = 1.761")1 
1920 | Remingtor 0 meters — “eae” |i 
1923 Remington ;00 meters 2.806 1.09” 
1924 Remington 300 vards 2.179 1.03° 
1925) Frankford 300 meters 2.11 < 844” 
TABLE II. 


Ordnance Department from 1920 to 1925, the 
records previous to 1920 being too incomplete 
to be of material value. The curves shown on 
Plate I were made from these records. 
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Killing Eifect of Thick-Jacketed Game Bullets 


N old woodsman was viewing with dis- 
approval an array of soft nose car- 
tridges laid out for his inspection on 


ler’s counter. 

“Hain’t you any of them with lots of lead 
stickin’ out on the points of the bullets.”’ he 
insisted, and then summed up his disgust in 
this. “The ammunition makers don’t want us 
to kill much game. They send us catridges 
that won’t kill. so we'll do lots of shootin’ and 
bring in little meat.” 

Revolutionary changes in bullet designs of 
recent years have kept many of the best of 
us guessing as to whether progress has been 
forward or backward, and just where we ac- 
tually do stand today with our newest bullets. 
The bane of many new designs is lack of 
sufficient field trial to prove them. 

Hunters who swapped their .45-90’s for 
.30-40’s in 1896 because of reported five feet 
of penetration soon found that the new bullets 
did not kill right away. Then we swung to 
the opposite extreme. About 1910 some of 
us traded again for Ross copper-tube bullets 
—which were supposed to chew up ten pounds 
of flesh owing to their extreme speed and ex- 
plosive properties.” But hunters of lions and 
smaller game found these bullets lacking in 
reliability because the ten pounds of flesh were 
pulped too near the surface, leaving the solar 
plexus of the game untouched and ticking 
away. 

An unusual opportunity presented itself 
last fall for testing extensively on game some 
of the very latest bullets. It was on a big 
game hunting trip into the Pouce Coupe—Cut 
Thumb—section along the boundry line be- 
tween Alberta and British Columbia, mostly 
north and west of the Porcupine River. Be- 
sides the several regular licenses in the party, 
there was a liberal museum permit, altogether 
representing the equal of years of faithful ob- 
servation and experience for any one man. 
And the game was there to be obtained. 

Places and times where and when keen rifle- 
nen, the most modern of guns and ammuni- 
tion, abundance of game in wide variety, and 
legal open season all can be found together 
are rare. 

Included in the battery taken along was one 
7 mm., three .30-’06, a 280 Ross, a 300 Hoff- 
man Magnum and two .375’s. There were 
other calibers in the party, but these were the 
outstanding ones. 

And the outstanding fact developed was that 
we know a great deal more now than a few 
years ago about balancing bullet construction 
against velocity—about relations which hold 
good among such factors as caliber, bullet 
weight, penetration required, nerve shock, tis- 
sue laceration, and tenacity of life of some big 
game animals. Once in a blue moon, but no 
oftener in these degenerate days, does a real 
rifleman find a chance to see these things for 
himself. 

To plunge at once into the messy details, 


By John Lynn 


imagine a bowl in the side of a mountain, its 
rim shaped like a horse shoe five or six hun- 
dred yards across the top, its bottom more or 
less flat and a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred yards lower than the rim. The sides were 
almost cliff-like. 

Anyhow, the hunter spied a caribou bull 
down in the bottom when he was on the rim, 
and worked himself out on the overhanging 
edge, with feet hanging down and heels dug 
into a crevice. The rifle was held between 
his knees, pointing downward at an angle of 
forty-five degrees or more. That is the kind 
of country it was. 

The distance to the bull was officially esti- 
mated at 275 yards, although Bill, the guide, 
insists it was nearer 300. Mr. Bull was stand- 
ing broadside, in meditation. Although he 
was about forty-four inches tall and his body 
fiftv inches long, as was established by later 
measurements, and his body may have been 
fifteen or eighteen inches through from side 
to side, he presented a very small target in 
the up and down dimension, due to the angle 
of view, and of fire. 

The first two shots were obvious misses. 
That was not surprising, as the rifle was ex- 
tremely accurate, was sighted in at 200 yards, 
and the location was well above timber-line 
which is 6,500 feet in that vicinity. Most of 
the hunting was done above timber. A week 
before starting on this trip, that particular rifle 
and ammunition had made one inch groups at 
100 yards and three inch groups at 200 yards, 
with just elbow rests. 

Then the third shot nicked the bull a little 
bit. He swung round with his head straight 
away, presenting his full length as elevation 
from the high angle above him. The hunter 
held well back on his rump, and blazed away 
again. 

Instantly, it seemed, the bull’s left hind leg 
flew out straight horrizontally. It was just 
as though a man had raised an arm from his 
side, to point off to his left. The bull turned 
his head round and looked at his own leg 
sticking out there. In a minute or so he 
dropped. He was anchored. 

Hunter and guide worked their way along 
the rim of the bowl to where it joined the 
main slope, and so climbed down to their 
quarry. The time was four in the afternoon, 
and darkness near, while camp was not, but 
what are little things like those compared to 
a chance for an autopsy on a cleanly-killed 
caribou bull? 

The bullet had entered eight inches in front 
of the tail, in the hip not far from the back- 
bone. It had ranged forward, but its course 
was essentially down through the abdominal 
cavity. It did not hit a bone. It did not cut 
heart or lungs. It did mot come out the belly. 
What it had done was simply to wreck the 
tissues. The bull died in not to exceed four 
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minutes, from shock and internal hemorrhage. 
bullet 
whole 


They followed the course of that 
with their knives, laying open the 
deadly disruption, and did not find a piece 
of the bullet. There other bullet 
mark on the bull, a scratch half an inch deep 
at top of shoulders. It would not even have 
slackened his speed. The rarified air plus ef- 
fect of shooting so much down hill, had caused 
overshooting. 

That was done with one very modern type 
of bullet which will be described. Here is a 
typical experience with another of the newest 
types. 

The hunter had been photographing caribou 
Yes, he is interested in other angles of 
outdoor life, as well as in acquiring trophies 
and noting effects of rifle work. Along came 
1 young baribou bull, cow and calf. The bull 
got the man-scent, and tore off on a dead run. 
At seventy yards the bullet overtook him, but 
it did not knock him off his feet—the only 
animal shot on this trip that the bullet did 
not knock down at once, this particular bullet 
220 grain. Instead of falling, he 
turned and ran on three legs in a semicircle 
for about torty yards, then just collapsed. 

That bullet entered about ten or eleven 
inches back of his right fore leg and came out 
through the center of the left shoulder. It 
smashed all the bones in this region. There 
was no shoulder left. Fragments of bone 
protruded from the hole on the opposite side. 
This hole was as big as a man’s two fists to- 
gether. The penetration shown was about 
eighteen inches, and the bullet was still going 
strong when it left this animal. 

The bull was left lie where he fell, for 
grizzly bait. Bleeding had been copious from 
the instant the bullet struck. A stream of 
blood marked the entire forty yards. He had 
run the length of the breath that was in him. 
The next day when our hunter came back, 
a bear had been there and gone. It had at- 
tempted to drag the bull by the front leg of 
the wounded shoulder, and the whole shoulder 
and leg had pulled right off the carcass with 
ease, apparently, for no teeth marks showed 
on this leg as it lay by itself. The carcass 
had been dragged many yards up the hill. 

Now the first bull, the one killed in the 
bowl, was hit by a thirty caliber bullet of 
one hundred and eighty grains weight. This 
was a handmade bullet identical with some 
of very late type on the market with extra 
thick jackets. The few used on this hunt 
were made by Mr. James V. Howe while he 
was at Bridesburg, Pennsylvania, three or 
four years ago. It was a spitzer bullet, with 
hollow, open point, and its most marked fea- 
ture was jacket walls of gilding metal not 
more than thirty-thousandths of an inch thick. 
The jackets of ordinary game bullets used in 
this country usually are eleven to seventeen 
thousandths of an inch thick. 

In the comparison of the two types lies the 
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confusion of many hunters. While they know 
from experience or from reports that at high 
velocities ordinary expanding-type bullets go 
all to pieces entirely too easily and too early 
in game, they fear the other extreme more— 
fearing that unless big bones are struck, the 
strongly-constructed bullet will fail to begin its 
expansion. For the information of everyone 
interested, the facts given here are entirely 
authentic. and as many details are embodied 
as can be in a few words. 

The muzzle velocity at which this thick- 
walled bullet was fired is 2854 f. s. Its strik- 
ing force is 3256 foot pounds. These figures 
are about six percent and ten percent. re- 
spectively. more than the most powerful 
loading of the 30-1906 cartridge can give. 
It is possible that these steps upward in speed 
and energy bring the bullets up past a critical 
point in killing power. Certainly the con- 
struction of the bullet must be balanced in 
rigidity and strength against the stresses of 
its impact and the resistances of the actual 
game to be killed. If built for a high velocity, 
they probably will fail in many instances to 
expand satisfactorily when fired at lower 
speeds. We know from wide experience that 
when designed correctly for lower speeds, 
they quite often ‘annihilate’ themselves be- 
fore driving the living spirit out of big game 
animals. 

Above all else we want our trophies to die 
speedily. I maintain that the exact character 
of wound which causes this desirable result 
is not well defined, or even understood. Deep 
penetration, extensive laceration of tissue, 
pulping effect and nerve shock—no one factor 
of bullet work answers the purpose. The 
most we know at present is that some car- 
tridges average more fortune than others, and 
it is partly search for the elusive reason why 
that sends a rifleman thousands of miles on a 
hunting trip in desolate regions above where 
trees can grow. 

The cartridge which handled this 180-grain, 
thick-walled bullet is a new one being manu- 
factured and loaded by at least one American 
ammunition factory. The case is the 375 Hol- 
land & Holland Magnum—English, but now 
also made in this country—necked down to 
thirty caliber, and called 300 Magnum. 

While a multiplicity of new cartridges is 
not to be desired, this 300 Magnum has a 
real field. In it the small-bore high-power 
type of cartridge is carried to a logical 
maximum, something the 30-06 case is not 
capable of doing. It succeeds handsomely in 
accomplishing what the 30 Newton and 280 
Ross cartridges attempted with imperfect 
success. It is a real Magnum. Beside it, 
a 30-06 cartridge looks like a runt, and a 35 
Winchester cartridge looks puny. The powder 
charge is ten to twenty grains more than in 


30-05. The -inch longet 





case 1S a quarter 
than 30-1906, and is considerably larger in 
diameter including the head. The form tapers 
properly for burning of modern smokeless 
powders, and for easy extraction. 

This cartridge was used in a Hoffman 
Arms Mauser-type repeating rifle weighing 
eight pounds, two ounces, and fitted with 
fixed rear aperture sight and the smallest front 
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bead you ever saw. Its user is a man of keen 
eyesight. wearing no glasses. He desires a 
hunting rifle to -do precision work of finest 
character. 

The bullet which struck the smal! caribou 
bull mentioned previously 220-g-ain 
Western Lubaloy with very small exposed 
soft point. The lead is visible over an area 
only a sixteenth of an inch Mush- 
rooming is much delayed, compared to the 
action of the usual soft point bullet with a 
quarter-inch of soft lead exposed. 

The 220-grain bullet is given a velocity of 
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2586 f. s. and develops energy of 3267 foot 
pounds, which figures are about ten and 
eighteen percent. respectively, more than 


those of 30-1906 cartridge. It will be noted 
that the energy of this heavy bullet and that 
of the 180-grain bullet are almost the same. 

This same thirty caliber heavy bullet was 
used on two other big caribou bulls, one shot 
few seconds after the other. Snow had fallen 
for six days. It was concluded that winter 
had definitely set in and the party determined 
to abandon the outfit. making snow shoes, 
taking some flour. rice and tea, a_ blanket 
apiece end start for the railroad; and this 
particular hunter started out to kill caribou 
in order to have the proper sinew and gut for 
the manufacture of snow shoes. About five 
miles from camp two bulls were spotted fight- 
ing among twenty or thirty cows and calves. 
After crawling up and watching the battle for 
half an hour, our hunter fired at the larger 
bull—distance 200 yards. At the crack of 
the gun he dropped. The other bull threw up 
his head and gazed, but the tiny bead in- 
stantly covered an area back of his shoulder, 
and when the rifle flashed, he also dropped. 

The rest of the herd ran up the mountain 
while guide and hunter approached. The big 
bull was lying there in the deep snow, unable 
to get up but very much alive and suffering, 
and the other could raise his head, too. To 
put an end to them without delay, and to 
try out that idea of shooting through an anima! 
endways, both bulls then were shot straight 
lengthwise, from the rear, the bullets entering 
a few inches below the tails. At the crack 
of the gun in each instance, they straigthened 
out and lay still. 


\ double autopsy was performed immedi- 
] 


ately. to trace all bullets. The endways bullet 
were both found, mushroomed perfectly. and 
more than half the weight intact. One was 
tour gainst the skin of ihe chest, the other 


under a lung, in chest wal!. After following 
the course of the first of these all the way 


through, the men just cut in from. the front 
to iind the second one. Cre bull measured 
four feet. six inches long in a straight line; 
the other an inch or two shorter. For the 
first foot of penetration through the hips, there 
was a channel about an inch in diameter, 


pretty well reamed out and open; but through 
most of the intestines and up through the 
chest cavity and organs, there was a pulped 
cylinder a full six inches in diameter, passing 
just below the heart. These two bullets fired 
end-ways were both 220 grain bullets. The 
other two bullets fired cross-ways were 180 
grain bullets. 
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The other two bullets, one on each buill, 
had struck broadside. One went in back of 
the shoulder, a little high up, went through ribs 
on both sides, penetrating the fifteen inches or 
so of the animal’s body. and out. At egress 
one of the ribs was exposed for many inches, 
and torn in two, with perhaps three inches of 
it missing, while the lower stub was split 
lengthwise. 

The other cross-wise bullet struck almost 
squarely into the center of the body and 
ranged back a little, penetrating twenty to 
twenty-two inches in going through and out. 
That bull could raise its head. but could no 
move its hind quarters. 

The weather was too cold to permit the 
hunters to skin out both these bulls and chop 
them up, so the big one was skinned, and his 
liver taken for next day’s camp meat, and four 
hours were required to make the six miles 
to camp that night. 

The 180-grain, thick-walled bullet went 
through animals only when they were struck 
crossways where the penetration was less than 
twelve to fourteen inches. One sheep was shot 
at 150 varcs—a hit in the neck. back of the 
right ear. The whole-front of the skull, in- 
cluding the left eye and horn, just fell forward. 
It was the best set of horns seen on the trip 
but there was not enough left of the head to 
try saving it. One other sheep was shot at 
175 yards, the bullet entering back of the 
right foreshoulder 2nd emerging almost ex- 
actly through the center of the left fore- 
shoulder. Ancther sheep was shot at more 
than 200 yards, the bullet entering the chest 
and ranging almost directly back. We were 
able to use only one hind quarter of that 
trophy. The rest of the meat was completely 
spoiled. The bullet did not emerge. Those 
220-grain bullets described, did not mess things 
up so extensively. 

A ram spotted as he lay asleep, down over 
a steep, rock slope. The 180-grain, thick- 
walled bullet caught him squarely in the spine, 
wrecked the vertebra for a length of four 
inches, and tore a hole out of his neck at the 
sticking place into which one could almost 
put the crown of a hat. The distance was 260 
steps. 

A billy goat asleep at the foot of high cliffs 
was shot from away above. He was lying 
curled up, with head on feet. The bullet en- 
tered his neck in front of the right shoulder 
and came out behind the left shoulder, smash- 
ing everything for inches near its path. That 
builet rolled the animal over two or three 
times, and knocked him against a bush. He 
was so “totally dead” that he never let out 
a bleat. Quarts of blood flew everywhere. 
There was not two tablespoon fulls of blood 
left in him. Instant and profuse bleeding is 
characteristic of wounds made with the very 
high speed 180-grain bullet—bleeding inter- 
nally if not outside. Perhaps that is one of the 
reasons for its extraordinary killing effect. 

A bull moose was shot at timber line, the 
hunter sitting in the snow 426 paces up the 
open slope above. When this old fellow turned 
round to go down the mountain, the guide 
‘d: “It’s pretty long range for a good shot.” 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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America Is a Lawless Country 


returned from what was to have been 

a most enjoyable vacation on a Dude 

Ranch in Montana yesterday with reports of 
a most deplorable condition existing in that 
wild country, according to reports given out 
today from the headquarters of the Anti- 
Pistol League of America by their New York 
manager. As is well known, this League is 
established in all States and most cities of the 
United States and has received substantial 
&nancial backing from many well known per- 
sons in the United States as well as most 
gratifying contributions from 
many foreign countries. In re- 
lation to this, their manager states 
that foreign countries realize the 
simple sincerity of the American 
people and feel that experiments 
in the bettering of world condi- 
tions can be tried in this country, 
that other countries may have the 
benefit of example. One dis- 
tinguished foreigner has so aptly 
stated, “Nowhere is there such 
a docile people as the Americans.” 
In a further interview Mr. N. 
Ott Right stated that he and his 
distinguished colleague felt the 
need of complete relaxation after 
their strenuous campaign in New 
Jersey where the first Local 
Option Pistol Bill was passed by 
a bare majority. Mr. N. Ott Right 


M: N. OTT RIGHT and Mr. Lot t’Doo 


By C. C. Finn 


our self-sacrificing manager for Montana had 
been actually threatened and had left the 
State. Feeling that possibly he had not used 
the requisite tact in his dealings with the 
Montana citizens we felt it incumbent on 
ourselves as President and General Manager 
of the Anti-Fistol League of America to 
throw ourselves again into the harness at the 
sacrifice of our vacation and personal com- 
fort. 

“We arrived at the station of the so-called 
Dude Ranch and we must say that the lo- 
cation had much natural beauty, ‘but only 





This gun was made by Dr. J. Howard Snively, of Seattle, gun-bug 
and X Ray specialist to see what he could do if he had to. 
made in his basement in 542 hours from material at hand and with the 


of enforcement which I prefer, we permitted 
the driver to take us to the ranch. 

“We were greatly pleased to see the 
Sheriff waiting for us at the ranch house and 
anticipated with pleasure the opportunity of 
outlining to him the campaign we intended 
putting on in Montana and calling on him 
and all his deputies to begin forthwith by 
disarming the loafers at the railroad station. 
The Sheriff, however, seemed to have no con- 
ception of his duty toward us and, to be blunt, 
ignored us altogether. addressing himself to 
the driver with an inquiry as to ‘How the 
hell did you get ‘em here’? That 
person replied, ‘I never have no 
luck, anyway,’ a remark which 
called forth much senseless laugh 
ter from a number of cow-punch- 
ers and other peasants loafing 
avout the ranch. 

‘Our host, that is the proprie- 
tor of the ranch, now appeared 
and informed us that he had 
rooms for us in the big house and 
would do his best for us if we 
lidn’t stay too long, certainly not 
a gracious way of meeting guests. 
To our inquiry as to whether he 
knew who we were he replied, 
‘Why the hell do you think I 
have the Sheriff here?’ We Id 
plainly see that these scarcely 
civilized people have far to go if 
they wish to succeed in the hotel 
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states that this is but the opening too!s which any one might have. The stock was whittled out of fir, business and we no longer marvel 
a a barrels are 4” sections of 42” gas pipe. The frame is a standard strap “ 
wedge, “We will go trom local hinge. Barrels are fastened by clamps, bolts and nuts to one leaf of at the sparse population. It is 
: Ctat id icti the hinge and the hinge is fastened to the stock with ordinary wood- oer imagine the bitter feuds 
option to State wide restriction scrcws. Two holes are drilled in the hinge to line up with the primers easy to imagine the bitter feuds 
and from there to the Constitu- and two large tacks are held in place, back of the holes, by means of and tribal warfare which doubt- 
a bit of thin, spring brass to serve as firing pins. 


tional Amendment,” states Mr. N. 

Ott Right. Regarding the riots which have oc- 
curred in various places where homes have 
been broken into in search for arms, Mr. N. 
Ott Right stated that resistance is quite to be 
expected from those who are at heart law- 
breakers and defiant of authority and that, “It 
is better that these at heart criminals be known 
now and dealt with now, even to the point of 
killing a few.” Asked as to the fact that the law 
was passed at an election where not half of 
the registered voters voted and by a bare 
majority of those Mr. N.Ott Right stated, 
That is not material, the law was passed 
and we feel that those who did not vote 
favored the law. Enforcement will be rigid 
and every police authority in the State will 
be used, if necessary to the exclusion of its 
use for any other purpose.” 

“Our trip to Montana,” continued Mr. 
N.QOtt Right, “was in the interest of our 
health and that we might get away and be 
amongst a simpler and nobler civilization than 
is known in the East. We. had been informed 
that Montana was not only scenically beautiful 
hut also highly civilized and you may judge 
of our disappointment when we found that 


man is vile.” We could feel that the populace 
were far from feeling that respect for the 
law and for the persons of those in authority 


which must become the habit in America. 
Our badges as Anti-Pistol Enforcement 
Officers seemed to engender no_ feeling 


whatever and evil-look- 
ing cow laughed derisively, mak- 
ing remarks from the side of his mouth to 
other loafers which we know were disrespect- 
tul. We also felt sure that the driver was 
armed and called upon him to desist but he 
mumbled a reply to the effect that he had 
promised to deliver us to the ranch alive; 
certainly an intolerable situation when of- 
ficers of the law must be protected by a law- 
breaking Ford driver. I suggested to my col- 
league that we disarm the ruffian by force, 
we being both armed heavily with .25 Coli 
Automatic. But Mr. Lot t’Doo advised pro- 
cecding in due order especially as we did not 
know the road to the ranch. ‘On arrival at 
the ranch,’ said my colleague, ‘We will call 
on the Sheriff or other constituted authority 
and have this man dealt with.’ As this seemed 
proper, although not in line with the method 


of respect one 


person 
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less thins the population; aided--— 

indeed: caused—by the deadly pistol. 
“On the morning following our arrival we 
expressed a desire to see some of the country 
were furnished with horses. Shortly 
ifter we started a villianous pair of men 
irmed with rifles came along behind us. We 
had no desire for their company and eluded 
them neatly by turning sharply behind some 
trees and riding off to one side, behind a barn. 
From this place we heard our host sharply 
reprimanding the men for losing us and the 
reply of one that the had lost them- 
selves’ and the reply that ‘They’re all right 
if they stay away from Burro Puncher’s neck 
of the woods.’ We heard these words with 
lively interest as a person known as Burro 
Puncher had not only indulged in much 
Vicious propoganda regarding the carrying of 
arms, especially what he called “SA .45’s, but 
had also had the temerity to interfere with 
our glorious campaign in New Jersey. We 
could hardly think with patience of an out- 
sider daring so boldly to attempt to dictate 
to the citizens of a Sovereign State. We both 
felt that it was our duty to disarm and cap- 
ture this pernicious influence and, assuming 
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that we had been started in a direction away 
from Burro Puncher’s haunts, we made our 
way through the open timber in the opposite 
direction. 

“Our ride was free from interruption and 
without adventure whatever except for our 
finding a sack suspended from a tree, contain- 
ing dried fish, flour, a frying pan and a few 


other simple utensils. some garments and 
other oddments. This we took with us and 
were greatly interested in looking over the 


contents, discarding along the trail suck things 
as seemed hardly worthy of carrying 
Thus occupied, along with our discussion of 
the 20th Amendment: the National Anti-Pisto! 
Bill; we were much surprised to find 
ourselves back at the ranch house 
and felt no little pride that we had 
directed the horses with such skill, 
as the animals had for a time, been 
very restive and had attempted to 
turn in their tracks. Our host 
the first person we saw and he seemed 
highly displeased. in fact hi te 
in a most disrespectful and 
manner where we had stolen th: 
sack we were carrying. Such a charge 
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was, of course. intolerable especially 
when directed to Officers of the Law 
and we found it difficult to reply 
calmly that we had not the 
sack but had found it and we 
more than amazed at his_hars! 
statement. ‘In Montana things are 
either yours or they aint. If they | 
aint yours you mind your 
damned business.’ The Sheriff ap- 
peared at this moment and instead 
of putting the person in his place 
issued the insolent order, ‘You put 
that sack back where it came from 
and be....quick about it.’ It vas 
almost impossible to believe that a 
mere Sheriff would dare adopt such an at- 
titude to us but we turned about and hastened 
to replace the sack, being much aided in this 
by finding the articles we had left upon the 
trail. 

“We had not proceeded far when we were 
hailed by an aged and baldheaded man armed 
with that enemy of all guod, a pistol or re- 
volver. He had in his possession the garments 
and other oddments we had discarded from 
the sack and he now ordered us to dismount 
and be quick about it. It might have been 
possible for us to have overlooked this insult 
to our persons but the insult to the Anti- 
Pistol League of America, whose representa- 
tives we are, and through us the insult to the 
whole American People was more than we felt 
we could bear and Burro Puncher would 
have felt the weight of our displeasure had 
not our horses at that moment run away, 
taking us immediately back to the ranch. 
Burro Puncher followed us afoot and would 
have done us harm had he not stumbled over 
a root and fallen into a gulch or dry-wash as 
it is known in those parts. The Sheriff went 
out to where Burro Puncher had fallen and, 
to our amazement, made no effort to arrest 
the man. They both spent some time hunting 
for something and Burro Puncher was allowed 
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to escape, into an abandoned ranch 
house away. On the Sheriff’s 
return we both demanded his reasons for such 
unseemly behavior and were astounded to 
have him reply. ‘You robbed his cache and 
he should have shot both of you, but I guess 
both safe now as he lost his gun in the 
] couldn't find it. ‘Why did you 
not arrest the man when you knew he had a 
pistol or revolver?’ asked I. ‘Well.’ said the 
Sheriff. ‘In Montana we do not interfere with 
a man in his and this ranch is Burro 
Puncher’s home as long as he is packing for 
us.” “Thank God. said I, ‘We have no such 
in New York State. There. we can 
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him, ‘Sheriff, you are covering this matter 
with a mere subterfuge.’ The Sheriff, to do 
him credit. was at a loss for a suitable reply 
but the cowboy again intruded with the re- 
mark. ‘Ye ought to see my Sunday subterfuge, 
its the brightest green in this State.’ This was 
received with howl of bucolic laughter from 
the men and I was shocked to observe that an 
alledged lady guest from California shared in 
it. To think of the vast number of persons in- 
habiting this fair land. whose moral and in- 
telectual status is no higher than these, who 
are permitted to vote and by their very crude- 
hold America back from her destinv 
as Leader of the World. What can be a higher 
aim than example and how can war 
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Open the gun by backing out the machine screws, load her up 
with a pair of .45 Colts and tighten up on the screws. 
slips from under the thumb VERY nicely. 


follow the pistol or revolver into the nuptual 
if need be, and neither man. woman 
or child can escape us.’ The Sheriff left us 
and we stood about watching the crude amuse- 
ments of the peasantry. 


chamber, 


‘My Colleague, Mr. Lot t’Doo and myself 
could not help but be struck with the evident 
lack of intelligence in this stratum of the 
American peasantry and it is evident that 
whilst reasoning beings can content them- 
selves with existence so far from learning and 
the finer things of civilization one can hardly 
expect the United States to arise to those 
heights of self restraint which will make them 
the object lesson of the world and the Fount 
from which the nations will learn the true 
civilization. This reflection was interrupted 
by both of us seeing with our own eyes the 
stock of a pistol or revolver protruding from 
the trouser’s pocket of one of the cowboys. We 
both called the attention of the Sheriff to this 
and he called to the person, ‘The gents say 
your gat is showing.’ With a single motion 
the ruftian pulled out the tail of his shirt, the 
garment falling to his knees in a most in- 
decent manner. Turning to us he had the af- 
frontery to address us directly, ‘Kaint see no 
gat now, can ye.’ The Sheriff seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied with this and I informed 
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be averted without disarmament and 
what country can better set this ex- 
ample than America disarming her- 
self that the world may be 
and made better? The votes of these 
oafs are allowed to prevent it! Well 
may we pledge the Anti-Pistol League 
of America to un-easing effort! 

“Luncheon was served at 
and we were glad to observe 
that our importance was recognized 
by our having a separate table 
The young woman who waited 


saved 


this 


time 


deux. 
upon us was well formed and pleas- 
ing to the eye and we felt it in order 
to tender her those pleasantries 
which are so much appreciated by 
table meniels in New York City. To 
our surprise she failed to appreciate 
our condesention and finally struck 
Mr. Lot t'Doo a 
in the face. We hardly expected any 


trom 


violent blow or siap 


suppo t the uncouth assembiy 

nd were not surprised to see the 
p:oprietor put his arm around the 
girl saying. ‘Never mind, daughter. 
And you fellows use your mouth to 
eat with, and nothing else until we get the 
undertaker out here to make a fitting.’ The 
‘daughter’ part is, of course, improbable in a 
couniry where Christian influence has not 
penetrated; however we finished the meal and 
left the room without paying any further 
attention to those at the big table: in fact 
we were most glad to get away from the babel 
of high-pitched laughter and bucolic pleasan- 
tries, al] talking at once without order or 
decorum, nor could we entirely rid ourselves 
of the idea that Rum of some kind was served 
as how else could persons living in this for- 
saken country bring themselves to the point 
of laughter? 

‘On stepping onto the porch I consulted my 
watch and said to my Colleague Mr. Lot 
t’Doo, ‘It is just six hours to a minute since 
we saw the last of Burro Puncher as he fled 
into the farmhouse and I have a notion to 
go over there with you and act in the place 
of that cowardly Sheriff whe has proven him- 
self false to his duty.’ ‘Mr.N.Ott Right,” 
replied my colleague, ‘Your idea is....’, 
‘Proceed, Mr. Lot t’Doo, I beg you.’ But my 
colleague was apparently unable to proceed 
and instead gestured with his hand: following 
the direction indicated I saw Burro Puncher 
standing in the open at the foot of the steps. 
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er Grasping my colleague by the arm we asked. ‘If a man takes your daughter and does high.’ ‘If it is one in a hundred. which I 
lo hastened to where the miscreant was stand- her harm, how much do you get from the deny,’ said the Sheriff, ‘you think I should 
ly ing. each drawing an automatic as we did so. insurance company’? I will never tolerate disarm ninety-nine men who are on my side 
e- I ; suddenly conscious of a violent shock, having my family brought into any discussion and on whom I can call in case of trouble on 
eC, noise and flame and found myself on the and so informed him and further that the in- the chance of disarming the hundredth. Be- 
1S ground with the remains of my automatic surance he spoke of was not commonly writ- side that, the ninety-nine who are my friends 
heside me. Turning I saw Mr. Lott’Doo in ten. Mr. Lot t’Doo whispered in my ear at would then be sullen and resentful and I 

n a similar plight and, in front of us. Burro’ this moment, ‘Might be an idea at that.’ As would have no friends: neither could I hire 


Puncher with a double barreled gun in his 
hand. He had evidently shot our automatics 
from out cur hands as I found myself, at 
rot wounded in the flesh. The Sheriff 
came running out at this moment and grasped 
Burro Buncher, ‘Did you find the old baby?’ 





Mr.Lott’Deo has been in the insurance 
business, when relieved at times from public 
duties. I was about to discuss this feature of 
insurance with him wken interrupted by the 
Sheriff 

make the 


‘If you Furry.’ said he. ‘we can yet 


afternon train for the East.’ 








enough deputies of the right kind to keep 
order.’ ‘The deputy question should be easy,’ 
said [. ‘think of the appeal to a man’s love 
of power: to be superior to all about by 
being armed when others are not.’ ‘That is 
the trouble now, just to get my deputies to 


T said he. then, looking at the gun. he added. We had had no intention of leaving the keep their heads when they are not the only 
ir ‘Hell. you made a new one, you old. [era ee ee _. armed men about.’ said the Sheriff. 
id son of a gun and a can of powder.’ | Said I, ‘You talk of the people be- 
At this point I felt that I must ing sullen and resentful when you 
[- bring this person to realize there was | deprive them of guns which cost 
d a limit to my tolerance, and in a cold | practically nothing and when they 
e voice I demanded, ‘Sheriff, detain | have assurance that you will pro- 
this person, I wish to question him | tect them.’ ‘Yes,’ said the Sheriff, 
le before having him committed to | ‘conquered people are always su'len 
place where his pernicious activities | and resentful, and in proportion as 
IS will cease for a long time.’ they have been self-reliant before 
e “Burro Puncher looked at me and \ conqueror impresses subjection on 
inquired, ‘Meaning me’? ‘Meaning people by taking their arms and their 
! you.’ I replied. ‘Are you aware that a luxuries.” ‘But,’ said I, ‘these people 
I all crime can be traced to the pisto!. would not be conquered, they wou'd 
Mr. Burro Puncher’? ‘Say did you pass this law by their free votes.’ 
T have a pistol when you robbed my Quite so,’ said the Sheriff, ‘and when 
S cache? Gosh, I could have killed you they found that their free votes had 
y if I had known that. But where do put them in the condition of a con- 
0 you get that crime and pistol stuff: quered and subjected people they 
e Crime goes where people are unable would realize that conquest is not 
K to protect their property; the move | always by force of arms, that it may 
) property the more crime. If you | be accomplished by trickery and 
. don't believe it look at New Yor WW _— SS a —_! false pretense.’ ‘Mr. Sheriff,’ said T, 
y and Chicago.’ I could scarcely keep To cervy a SA safe'y it considered wise to have one empty ‘You and I are arguing on a false as- 
patience with the oaf but I felt it oe JF aeaie smear aed tae dees — | a on sumption. your people would still 
c right to continue the examination for Cartridge is also re-capped whilst in the chamber. Cartridge is have their rifles and shotguns. it is 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the “"S? eos te Sree Se SS sneer Se selene. er- only their pistols o -volvers we 
ene Shows relative heights of standard, Peret and Newman hammer b I r revolvers we 
> § ranch who were by now clustering all spurs. Ban ee tes Gan Oh aoe Geer aoe wish to make unlawful.’ ‘Mr. N. Ott 
e around. ‘Crime comes from those from under the thumb so readily as to make a trigger unnecessary. Right,’ said the Sheriff, ‘I believe that 
who have the Military or Force taking the pistol is merely the begin- 
A Mind. armament leads to the desire of Montana field so soon but assumed that the ning and that it would result in complete dis- 
t use it. without armament the urge to crime Sheriff was merely making an opportunity to armament. Your organization has too many 
1 § would be destroyed by its futility.’ ‘Well, discuss matters with us, free from the ob- men on the payroll and too much money to 
t § said Burro Puncher, ‘suppose an enemy came servation of his lawless countrymen. We spend to stop now. Besides that I favor no 
! to this country and we had no men who knew therefore found ourselves back in the Ford Jaws which permit searching dwellings and 
: anything about guns.’ ‘That is the argument ina very few moments. As soon as we were persons on slim reasons.’ 
- iF said I. ‘The other nations out of earshot of the cow-men I said, ‘I have “Whilst I deny much that you have 


of all murderers,’ 
see us prepared with great cannon and men 
with weapons end feel that we intend to at- 
tack them. If we had none of these incentives 
to murder they would no longer fear us.’ 
‘Sure.’ said Burro Puncher, ‘why do they have 
doors on the bank safes in New York? Seems 
to me that the U.S. is the biggest bank safe 
in the world and the only doors to a country 
are big and little guns and men to use them.’ 
I could hardly disguise my contempt for a 
man who knew so little about finance. ‘Banks 
are places where one’s valuables may be kept 
safely and doors are needed A wise man has 
a safety deposit vault and in it keeps 
those valuables he does not need at the 
moment, the others he heavily insures and 
thus does not need to carry in his pocket 
that urge to murder, the pistol or revolver.’ 
This stumped Burro Puncher and I was about 
to direct the Sheriff to remove him when he 


a doubt. Mr. Sheriff, that you really approve 
of this anti-pistol legislation. Think what a 
feeling of power you would have with none 
but yourself ard deputies armed; how this 
common herd would fear and respect you:’ 
The Sheriff replied, ‘I have never seen fear 
and respect go together. I take it that your 
idea is to go back to the feudal lord and his 
retainers who kept the country disarmed and 
controlled and I seem to remember that the 
whole history of England is the struggle of 
the common folk to arm themselves and 
disarm the feudal lord. Also, I believe the 
great self-respect of the average Englishman 
is due to his being armed and equal to any 
man. ‘Maybe,’ said I. ‘But England is a 
settled country and crime is not rife there.’ 
‘Say,’ said the Sheriff, ‘how much crime to the 
thousand do you think we assay here’? ‘I do 
not know,’ said I, ‘but I fear the per cent is 
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said.’ said I, ‘I firmly believe that the posses- 
sion of deadly weapons breeds the Force Spirit 
and that peace can never be a fact whilst men 
possess the means of war. America must 
show the way and lay down its arms in the 
interest of universal peace.’ ‘Why,’ said the 
Sheriff, ‘Are you and your colleague armed?’ 

“Seeing that no promt was to be had dis- 
cussing matters with the Sheriff, I turned to 
Mr. Lot t’Doo and was about to speak to him 
when the Sheriff made a sudden motion and, 
instantly, there was the shock of an explosion. 
I locked up in time to see a cloud of dust arise 
up beside a rabbit which was running across 
a field, there was another shot and the poor 
animal fell dead, or unconscious. ‘Not so bad 
for a home-made gun,’ said he. I looked and 
recognized the weapon which Burro Puncher 
had turned on us. ‘This is one reason,’ con- 
tinued the Sheriff, (Concluded on page 24) 
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Wrecking the S. A. Colt 


the Fourth. Picked up an old .45 S. A. 

Army 5% inch leaded with 40 grains 
bulk by my Ideal measure and 258 grain 
Ideal bullet, stepped out on an upstairs porch 
and turned the old gun up at a 45 degree 
angle and started shooting. When the gun 
rose from the recoil of the first cartridge I 
unconsciously hooked my thumb over the 
hammer spur and thus cocked gun as it re- 
covered from the recoil. When I turned the 
next one loose I was aimost deafened by the 
report and saw a little flash of flame. My 
hand automatically cocked gun and snapped 
again but no report. I stoped then knowing 
that something was wrong. The upper half 
of three chambers was gone. Also one car- 
tridge and hali of arother case. Also the top 
strap over cylinder. My ears were ringing 
otherwise I was all O. K. 

After a careful search I feund one section 
of cylinder about thirty-five yards away near 
smoke house on my left side. Then I found 
where the other section had cut through the 


I STARTED to celebrate the morning of 


wood on the side of screen door and entered 
ny room. Finally found it in a corner. I 
next found one cartridge case busted wide 


open and minus its primer about thirty yards 
behind me. The top strap is going vet. Don’t 
know where extra bullet went. 

The first fired case plainly shows blow of 
hammer. The next one I found behind me 
minus its primer and a third case is badly 
ruptured and about half of its body blown 
clear Evidently two cartridges went 
off tegether. The third case shows the slight 
dent from the blow of hammer when gun was 
snapped. This cartridge I believe was fired 
by gases blown through cylinder walls and 
then into this setting it off simultan- 
cously vith the one struck by hammer. The 
ene struck by hammer or second cartridge in 
the cylinder plainly shows it had an old hole 
near muzzle, just 2 short crack over the bul- 
let. Also the three remaining cartridges all 
had their bullets jarred loose from the recoil 
and about one-sixteenth inch forward from 
their normal positions. 

There was a slight shoulder on points of 
these bullets where they had jarred against 
the shoulders in cylinder. This gun was very 
much closer chambered than my other two 
S. A. Army’s. Also my bullets are a little 
soft. but harder than factory then. I find 
these three remaining bullets to be larger than 
cylinder openings. The powder is a dull gray 
color about the same granulation as F. F. G. 
black. I beught it for black powder and it 
may be. It creates quite a bit of smoke and 
noise also about regular recoil and shoots 
same as regular black powder for elevation. 
Used Ideal measure setat 40 grains black but 
belicve this stuff lighter in weight. 

The cylinder of this gun had been repol- 
ished and hence may be cut down a bit then 
both cvlirder and frame had been blued. 


away. 


case 


By Elmer Keith 


Whether this weakened the steel or whether 
it was chrystalized I am unable to tell. The 
cracked parts of both cylinder and frame both 
look as though they may have been cracked 
previous!y. The gun was fitted with a new 
modern Colt barrel so am sure the barrel had 
nothing to do with the fireworks. I doubt if 
fire could have feund its way back from cylin- 
der and barrel joint past bulet and thus into 
third powder charge. Possibly there was a 
hole in cylinder from second to third chamber 
and as case gave wey it opened a direct route 
through the other cartridge case into powder. 
Have fired several hundred cartridges loaded 
exactly as this through my other S. A.’s and 
they worked perfectly. Also very accurate. 

Had fired this gun about ten times the day 
before at sparrows, owls and little hawks sit- 
ting in locust trees fairly high up and the owls 
on the ground. Got a bird each shot. Was 
the most accurate S. A. Army I’ve ever owned 
Have photographed gun in two positions and 
will send it to Chauncey Thomas for his ex- 
amination and report. He will know the 
cause after he has examined what is left of 
the gun. I used Winchester No. 3W primers. 

Am also sending the complete powder 
charge and the bullet pulled from one of the 
three remaining cartridges for Chauncey 
Thomas to examine, weigh and mike. Am 
sending this that my brother six-gun users 
can profit by my experience. Also wish to 
“thank Allah” as C. T. says, I did not sprout 
wings or get an everlasting job of heaving 
coal for blowing up a S. A. Colt. 


The Autopsy 
By Chauncey Thomas, G. D.* 


‘VE held some. This is a plain case of an 

over-sized bullet being driven out of an 

undersized cylinder hole by an overcharge 
of powder. all due to heap bad reloading 
and all Mr. Keith’s own fault. Also the bullet 
soft. far too soft for any revolver. 
This is the same reason exactly why I dia- 
metrically contradicted Major Hatcher in THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN about a year ago when 
he advised the use of the old Government .38 
Colt cartridges in the .38 Special revolvers. 
I have known of more than one gun—.38 
Special and .45 Colt—blown up from this 
cause alone, too soft a bullet, which due to 
upsettage in the cylinder means instantly too 
large a bullet for the cylinder opening. This 
in turn means excessive chamber pressure, 
and a blown up gun. Many of both cartridges, 
thus defective for each gun respectively, have 
been sent out the barrel without immediate 
bad results, just the same as one can usually 
fire high velocity .32-20 cartridges from a 
.32-20 single-action Colt for a while, but the 
constant over-strain in time is sure to rupture 


is very 


Doctor. Some folks translate it other- 


wise SS. ae 
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the metal,—and another blown up gun due 
solely to bad loading. 


Keith sent me the remains, or at least part 
of them. The forward end of the cylinder 
shows plainly to an experienced eye what 
caused the wreck, and later the micrometer 
and the scales merely confirm the optical con- 
clusions. The two pieces of the top of the 
middle broken chambers is expanded, due to 
upsettage of the lead. not to powder pressure 
as the first cause. This stopping up of the 
door out of the bullet tried to go but could 
not, in time then created the secondary 
cause of rupture, excessive powder pressure, 
which (third) split the middle chamber, 
probably first into the wall of the first fired 
chamber. The first fired empty shell, and the 
first fired chamber is somewhat oval as a re- 
sult. This then allowed the walls of the first 
and the second fired chambers on the outside 
of the cylinder to rise up, the wall of the 
second (middle) fired chamber now hit the 
top-strap, and broke that off at each end, 
and also split the top wall of the second (the 
exploding) chamber into two sections. Mean- 
while, all this wrenching of the metal broke 
the wall into the third, and not hammer-fired, 
chamber, and due to heat, or shell splitting, 
fired that charge. The primer of this third 
load vanished. The first fired shell is com- 
plete but oval, also its chamber, and the 
primer of that shell—Keith’s first shot— 
clearly indicates dangerous pressure. This 
first primer is not only punctured, but shows 
heavily the indent of the firingpin hole 
Evident!y this first charge was strong enough 
to drive the hammer back somewhat, to al- 
low the primer thus to get its impressions. 
The shell of the second charge does not show 
excessive but it does show about limit pres- 
sure. The primer of the third shell is gone. 
That third load was explcded, remember. not 
by the hammer, but by rupture or heating of 
the shell. There are two complete shells and 
the head enly of one is left. They run thus— 
whole but oval shell was the first ene fired 
The head only was the second shell. The com- 
plete, but ripped open and primerless shell was 
the third shell. The first shel! went off with- 
out accident, of course, though with excessive 
pressure. It may have been this first exces- 
sive-pressure load that split the wall between 
the chambers. 

The second shot completed the wrecking of 
the gun, and the third shell exploded after the 
third chamber was ripped open, so did not 
develop much pressure, merely split the shell 
from muzzle of shell to the rear, and bent the 
shell edges back till the muzzle end view of 
this shell looks something like the letter “U” 
The primer of this shell, having no backing, of 
course. blew straight back out of the sheil- 
head and vanished. The strap of the gun 
probably went nearly straight up, perhaps 
somewhat to (Concluded on page 24 
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Peacemaker versus Service Pistol 


NCE more I wish to express my views 
O as to the comparative worth of six- 

shooters and eight-shooters. This 
time I purpose to discuss both sides, and to 
the best of my belief tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing else but. Also, before the 
Single Action men walk out on me I hasten 
to add that in the past three months I have 
had a change of heart, and I am going to 
admit the injustice I have done the old 
Peacemaker. 

My story on Reliability, written some time 
in April, was very carelessly thrown together 
and permitted the reader to get impressions 
which were not intended. I knew the flat 
statement that the S. A. is unreliable would 
be untrue. I wrote, “If they are seldom fired, 
never snapped in practice,....I will admit 
that the old S. A. is the most reliable handgun 
made.” Then I added, “It is the most reli- 
able so long as parts do not break.” In no 
other way (aside from broken parts under 
stress of much usage) did I intimate that the 
S. A. in unreliable. My mistake was to place 
the .45 auto. first as a desirable gun to carry 
to foreign parts where it would be subjected 
to adverse conditions, with the New Service 
second, and the S. A. third. Now that I 
have seen the light I would reverse that order. 
I have had considerable experience with the 
45 auto. but always under ideal conditions 
When I read of others having trouble with it 
I laid it to neglect or misunderstanding of its 
mechanism. That’s where I was wrong. I 
have finished with jumping at conclusions 
and opposing the judgment of more experi- 
enced men than myself. I write as I sincerely 
believe, and when I find I have been making 
a mistake I do not hesitate to admit it. 

Pistol shooting has been variously classified. 
For our present purposes I would divide it 
into three classes as follows: Class 1, Mili- 
tary: Class 2, Game shooting; Class 3, Man 
hunting (including all manner of officering, 
protection of life and property, etc.) We 
could add other classes such as target shoot- 
ing, exhibition work, etc., but it is my desire 
to discuss only the most practical forms. 


We civilians are not greatly interested in 
Class 1. Uncle Sam has made his choice and 
it is useless to try and talk him out of it. 
Whether the army would be better off with 
revolvers is open to question. The auto- 
matic they now have stands an awful lot 
of grief. I fear that if our soldiers were 
armed with single actions there would be a 
heap of broken safety and half-cock notches, 
battered sears with changing trigger pulls. lost 
screws and b-oken springs. It is a queer fact 
that the S. A~—the most durable of six-guns— 
is the poorest gun of all to loan to a friend: 
the .45 auto. is much more liable to be 
returned undamaged. Another thing, it might 
be more difficult to teach the rooky to handle 
the S. A. rapidly and smoothly. 


By E. A. Price 


Some of the Service pistols used on the 

range get fired a scandalous number of times, 
and frequently require new barrels. Gy.-Sgt. 
John M. Thomas writes me, “In putting 
through the pistol classes here, it is no un- 
common thing for me to use over two 
hundred thousand rounds per month. With 
sixteen guns in use on this firing line and the 
above mentioned number of rounds fired, there 
is an average of five barrels taken out of guns 
on account of keyholing. An examination of 
the barrel then will invariably show some 
part of the lands worn completely away 
While the above will give some idea of the 
life of the barrel, still it is not a fair test to 
the gun, for each gun on this firing line is 
being shot from morning till night without 
any chance to cool; as soon as one relay 
finishes firing, another steps right up and 
fires with the same gun, and this is continued 
until quitting time.” *Wow! 12,500 rounds 
per gun per month! That’s even more than I 
have been firing. Some time ago Fitzgeral 
had a .45 auto. that had been made up from 
defective parts and fired over 40,000 times: 
and it was giving good service when last 
heard from. We've got to hand it to the 
service pistol—it’s no weakling though it 
does rebel when fed poor ammunition or 
choked with grit. Maybe the S. A. would be 
better for the army; maybe not. 
Under class two fall many of the old- 
who have written about the S.A. 
Typical of this class is the old prospector 
puttering around in the hills, firing his S. A. 
only when there is prospect of meat. He 
never expects to buck any fast gunmen, and 
quick draw and rapid fire do not interest him. 
Into this class also fall many ranchers and 
punchers. They do not fire a great many 
shots in a year: when they shoot they want to 
see meat take a tumble. Undeniably these 
men are extremely practical and there are 
many excellent shots among their ranks. But 
their work does not call for extreme efficiency 
in drawing gun and sending forth several 
shots in rapid succession, hence I have never 
fallen very hard for their stuff—for I am 
interested in Class three. 


timers 


Game shooting calls for a gun and car- 
tridge of considerable accuracy and punch. 
That puts the S: A. 2head of the automatic. 
A. C. Rowell and others prefer the .38-40 
S. A. Elmer Keich, who has shot far more 
game with six-guns than any other man I 
know uses the .45 S.A. with reloaded black 
powder cartridges which are more accurate 
than the factory product. Incidentally, Keith 
has also given considerable thought to the 
carrying and quick handling of his gun, so 
would be dangerous in any situation. 

I have it from several sources that the .45 
Colt gives greater shock than the .45 auto. 
In the case of the few animals I have shot 
with both cartridges no difference was noticed 
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Neither stays in a dog, and both make just a 
45 caliber hole. I don’t imagine the slight 
difference in the shape of their bullets ac- 
counts for the greater shock of the ..5 Colt. 
The greater energy of the latter is not utilized 
when both bullets pass completely through 
the animal. It must be that the lead bullet 
adheres to the flesh more than the copper- 
jacketed one. I recently shot a mule through 
the thickest part of the chest with a .45 auto. 
and the bullet kicked up the dust on the other 
side. A hull was shot squarely through the 
heart with a U. M.C. black powder .45 Colt. 
Bullet went through, keyholed through a shed 
wall, and siruck a bale of cotton. The bull, 
which had a rope tied around its horns 
trotted back and forth the length of the rope 
several times and finally tumbled over. Only 
by shooting a great many animals can one 
arrive at any accurate conclusions, and I am 
willing to accept the testimony of those who 
have used the .45s in both the pistol and re- 
volver and found the latter the more killing. 
I have never doubted that for game shooting 
the six-gun is better than the automatic. But 
it is for use against the most dangerous 
animal in the world—an armed man with 
blood in his eye—that I have in the past 
considered the .45 auto. te be supreme. From 
now on we will consider only that phase of the 
shooting game. 

I wish first to touch on the chief reasons 
why I was lead astray by the .45 automatic: 
and then give the circumstances influencing 
my return to the fold. The double actions 
will not be brought into this discussion. They 
are as fast handling as the automatics, and 
more reliable, but excellent weapons though 
they are I have discarded them along with the 
automatics in my personal re-armament. 

What are the requisites of the short-gun 
for protective purposes? Extreme accuracy 
is not ene of them. There remain ther, as I 
see it, the considerations of Flandiness (speed 
of draw), Rapidity of successive hits, Relia- 
bility, and Punch. No one gun excels in all 
these particulars: we must pick the gun which 
excels in the most of them, or in the ones 
which we consider to be the most vital. 

The item of Punch needn’t be considered 
here because both guns are of .45 caliber and 
I am assuming that the cifference in shocking 
power it not great enough to warrant a change 
from one to the other. However, since some 
men contend that the lead bullet of the 
Peacemaker is noticeably more killing than 
the auto. bullet, we will credit the former with 





some slight advantage. Hard lead .45 Colt 
bullets—such as those of U. M C. make 
rarely expand in an animal’s body. That is 


the brand I have been using in black powder 
because they give the maximum penetration. 
Had I used the softer W. R. A. bullets, or the 
still softer Peters bullets, I might have no- 
ticed more difference between the shock of 
the auto. and the revolver. In such discus- 
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sions I wish writers would mention the par- 
ticular make of .45 Colt tried out, for the 
difference between the various brands and 
loads of Peacemaker fodder is as great as the 
between cartridges and the 
cartridge. 


difference those 
45 auto 

As for speed of draw, I never expect to 
draw and fire a S. A. as fast as I can the army 
automatic, for I believe to do so is a physical 
impossibility. By ‘draw’ I mean starting 
with hand away from the gun, for the hard- 
est part of drawing is finding the handle and 
grasping it the same each time. 

With the hand once placed on the grip of 
the S. A. and the thumb on the hammer spur, 
it is about as fast as any. This was shown 
by Dr. J. H. Snively in his most valuable 
articles appearing in Outdoor Life magazine 
for August and October, 1918. With the aid 
of his concussionograph ke found that with 
a double action or automatic gun in the front 
pocket and hand on the gun, but .13 to .16 
of a second elapsed between the first move- 
ment of the hand and the repoit ef the gun. 
I now quote from his second article: ‘Mr. 
Newman demonstrated the fact that by tying 
the trigger of the single action with the gun in 
front pocket and hand on gun, and allowing 
the hammer to slip under thumb, using one 
hand, he was able to get as low as .14 of a 
second and average .19, at the expense of a 
pair of pants, as the hammer slipped too soon 
on one occasion, blowing and burning the 
pocket away and planting the bullet into the 
floor in front ef him. Accuracy is impaired 
in this kind of shooting though, and much 
practice required. with a smooth hammer, so 
that the ‘slip’ will occur at just the right in- 
stant.” 

They then tried pulling various guns from 
hip pocket with ccat and vest on, arms hang- 
ing at the sides. With the .45 automatic, 
hammer up and safety on, the best time was 
.96, wth an average of 1.03 seconds. Mr. 
Newman, using a single action Colt .45 with 
a three inch barrel got 1.32 just once, with an 
average of 1.47 with right hand and 1.51 with 
the lefi hand. With the S. A. under these 
conditions Dr. Snively averaged 1.57 with a 
lesser number of shots. Later, Mr. Newman 
showed some real speed by tying the trigger 
back and fanning the shot, doing it in an 
average of .89 second; but I consider it im- 
praticable, for Dr. Snively adds, “With such 
sneed the accuracy was lamentable, being such 
that only one out of four or five shots would 
hit a man at a distance of ten feet.” 

Finally Mr. Newman did evolve a method 
of drawing the S. A. that gave satisfactory 
accuracy combined with the speed obtained 
with the 45 auto. To quote again from Dr. 
Snively’s excellent article. ‘Fanning was 
abandoned for slip shooting from the hip, and 
his resulted in a very considerable improve- 
ment in accuracy and almost equal speed. 
The gun is ir the holster in hip pocket, with 
coat on as usual. The trigger may be tied 
back, or simply held back as gun is grabbed, 
and as soon as the gun is gotten from the hip 
pocket, the other hand reaches over and grabs 
the. gun also, with thumb cocking hamniner. 
and allowing it to slip, while gun is in hip 
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position. No method of handling the S. A. 
has been found equal in speed and accuracy 
the method just described. The fastest shot 
secured in this way was .97 and the average 
1.92 of a second. It means of course the use 
of both hands and shooting from the hip in- 
stead of aimed fire.” Mr. Newman is un- 
doubtedly one of the fastest handlers of the 
single action. I regret that in these tests the 
45 auto. wasn’t also shot by a specialist in 
that type of gun—such, for instance, as Fitz- 
gerald. 

In my own mind I am convinced that the 
.45 auto. and the double action may be drawn 
and fired more quickly than the S. A. and that 
is one of the reasons why I looked with such 
favor on the Service pistol. Whether or not 
this fact is of vital importance will be dis- 
cussed in the chapters devoted to assets of 
the Peacemaker. 

RAPIDITY OF HITS. (Not to be con- 
fused with rapidity of fire). Some there are 
who claim there is never any necessity for fast 
shooting. In all their experiences they have 
never seen more than two men engaged in 
battle at once, and they have decided in their 
own minds that they will never tackle more 
than one armed man at a time, such proceed- 
ings being exceedingly dangerous. They have 
overlooked one little possibility—that of be- 
ing attacked by a multiple enemy. I know 
of a number of such cases occurring here in 
the South. I will relate two typical instances. 

The commissary man for a lumber camp 
had incurred the enmity of certain of his 
customers. One day as he stood back of the 
counter he heard a voice exclaim, “White boy, 
we're going to get you.”’ and looked up to see 
three buck niggers charging through the front 
door with razors in their hands. Fortunately, 
the scene was not laid in the State of N. Y. 
and he was armed with a .38 S. & W. special 
revolver. Two of his assailants were killed 
before they reached him, but the third suc- 
ceeded in reaching across the counter and 
cutting quite a gash in the white man’s chin 
before receiving a fatal shot in the neck. 

In a nearby town, recently, three men 
walked up to two others who were sitting on 
a truck. They argued. The two on the truck 
and one of the others were killed in the space 
of a few seconds. 

These are not intended as arguments for 
the automatic; they simply illustrate the de- 
sirability of rapid fire under some circum- 
stances. For a number of years I had been 
of the opinion that for such fast work the 
automatic .45 was in a class by itself, and that 
the S. A. would be out of place. Even such a 
stout advocate of the S. A. as Chauncey 
Thomas (who is largely responsible for my 
return to the Peacemaker) was moved to re- 
mark—as he gazed at the .45 autos. in the 
hands of militiamen facing the howling mob 
during the Denver street-car strike—‘It is no 
place for the Single Action”; but he probably 
had in mind the greater number of shots to be 
had from the auto. and the facility of reload- 
ing. 

During Dr. Snively’s tests with the con- 
cussionograph three targets were set up, one 
on the shooter’s left, one in front, and one on 
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his right. One shot was fired at each target, 
and time recorded from the report of the first 
shot to the third. In the case of the .45 auto 
the quickest time was .73 and the average wis 
.90. The .44 special S. & W. revolver, i 
cidentally, made the best time of the | 
calibers, the quickest time being .66 and the 
average .84. To quote Dr. Snively, “At the 
end of the list comes the ‘Old Reliable’ (old 
in this case means ancient) single action Colt 
with its deficiencies obscured by a halo o 
sentiment and reckless speech. In this test i 
was used in the ordinary way, being cocked 
and held on the first target with one hand. 
The fastest time was 1.64, and the average 
time for all tests being 1.77.” By slip shoot- 
ing, Mr. Newman gave a very creditable per- 
formance with the S. A., nearly equalling the 
.45 auto. (fastest .89, average .97). 

Undoubtedly the auto. is more accurate 
than the S. A. in rapid fire work. Triples on 
quart cans (and smaller) are not particularly 
difficult with the .45 auto.; but triples with 
the S. A. seem to call for gallon cans and is a 
more difficult feat at that. If no one objects, 
we will credit the Army automatic with a little 
superiority over the S. A. as regards speed of 
fire. 


RELIABILITY. Ah, there’s the rub. My 
guns have been kept clean and jams were 
extremely rare. Further, I had it from good 
sources that the auto: had been carried on the 
border, exposed to sand and dust, and that by 
keeping gun free from oil no trouble whatever 
had resulted. So anxious was I to believe in 
the .45 auto. that I kidded myself into think- 
ing it equal to the severest outdoor conditions. 
And I argued thusly: “Failures are very rare 
occurrences the way I care for my gun. The 
chance of its failing at a critical moment is 
indeed small. If I were faced by a man armed 
with a .45 auto. would I derive any comfort 
from the thought that it might not go off? 
Not a bit! Well, then, I believe the quick 
handling possibilities of the auto. outweigh 
the slight chance of getting a bum cartridge. 
Also, I generally carry a second gun to use 
in case the first one fails.” So I argued, and 
wrongly. One little thing I overlooked—Ex 
perience in the open. Laboratory tests versus 
Field tests. as C. T. puts it. 

I have recently had more failures with the 
auto. than ever before; defective ammunition 
being the most common cause. To get away 
from the bum cartridge menace I filled my 
guns with Uncle Sam’s National Match am- 
munition. No more thin primers, no more 
bits of copper shearing off to gum the me- 
chanism, no weak loads; yet one of them 
failed me. How? By the shell breaking in 
two at the cannelure during discharge. The 
ring of brass stayed in the chamber while the 
rear part of shell was ejected, and the next 
cartridge jammed into it. The cannelure had 
been cut nearly through in the process of 
manufacture. Then I recently ran across a 
cartridge of another make with the shell 
slightly longer than normal, just enough so 
as to keep the action from completely closing. 
Where can one get perfect ammunition? 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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When the Best is Worse 


FTER nearly thirty years’ experience 

with sporting rifles of all types I find 

myself becoming more and more skep- 
tical and less ready to accept without question 
the statements of manufacturers and the 
talented gentlemen who are so ready with 
on each new weapon put on the 
I am no longer content to blissfully 
accept the fact that my new weapon is the 
last word in accuracy, ballistics, and work- 
manship, and annoying doubts always seem 


eulog es 
market. 


By Major T. D. Sloan 


One .375 Magnum Mauser by Holland and 
Holland. 

One .280 Mauser by Lancaster. 

One .256 Mauser by Jeffery. 

Two .404 Mausers by Jeffery. 

One .303 falling block action single shot by 
Gibbs. 

One .35 N.R.A. falling block action single 
shot by Westley Richards. 

One .400 falling block 
by Jeffery. 


action single shot 


Nor does the remarkable chambering of these 


English wonders tend to quiet their restless 
nerves. Headspace appears to be a word of 
unknown meaning on New Bond Street and 
the Strand never worries about a few thou- 
sandths of an inch more or less in that part 
of the barrel which we know should be per- 
fection. 

I have little but praise for the actions of 
the double rifles and Farquarson singles. ‘The 
latter are nearly perfect if your trigger finger 





to find their way into the packing box in 
which the latest ‘“‘perfect specimen of the 
gun-makers art’ reaches me after weeks of 
weary waiting. It Jooks all right but—is it 
properly bored and ghambered? Is the head- 
space correct? Will it handle cartridges cor- 
rectly from the magazine to the chamber and 
from the chamber out again after the bullet 
has traced it even or wobbling path to the 
target, or somewhere else? Jones and Smith 
—-eminent authorities both—tell me that my 
doubts are foolish, false, and most unjust to 
the experienced maker of this “masterpiece of 
rifle-craft,” but I must look-see for myself 
and the subsequent investigations and tests 
have not always proved that my skepticism 
was unfounded—not by a long shot. A long 
preamble this, gentlemen, but I am about to 
venture with critical and iconoclastic rough- 
ness into the holy of holies of gun-making— 
London. The “best” rifle of our English 
cousins is my lordly target and though I am 
sure that a possible is beyond my skill and 
experience the few shots that I hope will go 
into the black may stir some other rifleman 
of more ability to back me up and help me 
prove my thesis that the “best” British rifle 
must be considerably better to compete with 
the arms now being made by our own makers 
of hand made weapons. 

Let me list first the rifles I have tested; 
all of these new and in perfect condition; 
all of “best” or “de Luxe” grade. 

One .303 double ejector by Holland and 
Holland. 

One . 

One 
One .350 No. 2 double ejector by Rigby. 


03 double ejector by Greener. 
ne 


One .450 double ejector by Greener. 

One .500 (express) double ejector by 
Grant. 

One. 465 double ejector by Holland and 


Holland. 
Two .318 Mausers by Westley Richards. 


A British “Best’? Grade Mauser 


An imposing list but of the entire prince- 
ly array but three could pass my critical 
examination and even these did not come 
through with perfect scores. They were ex- 
cellent weapons however and their makers 
deserve credit. These were the .350 Rigby 
couble, the big .465 Holland and Holland and 
the .375 Magnum by the same maker. 

To list the defects in each of the others 
would be too long a story, so my inditement 
must take the form of a collective summary 
of the commonest faults which make the 
“best” rifle not so good. 

The barre! is the rifle so let us look 
it first, and not only look but measure it 
and shoot it. From muzzle rest the double 
rifles were exceptional if they made an eight 
inch group of five lefts and five rights at 
100 yards—none would make groups of less 
than twelve inches at 200. Only one, and 
that a black powder express made absolutely 
corresponding right and left barrel groups at 
100 yards. The singles were good for from 
four to six inch ten-shot groups at 100— 
double the error of our Hoffman, Griffin and 
Howe, Neidner, and Springfield rifles. The 
plug test showed the reason. Few barrels 
were correctly bored to bullet diameter, most 
being one or two thousandths too loose or too 
tight. Several were wretchedly uneven with 
lose and tight places. They weren’t choke 
bored either unless the choke was designed to 
come in the center third of the barrel length. 
There may be some excuse for over boring 
(to reduce pressure) in double 
may be caused by the adherence of the 
British gunmaker to old lead bullet standards. 
Except in a reduction of accuracy it does 
ne particular harm. But the same cannot 
be said of the undersized tubes. These dan- 
gerously increase pressures, boost recoil and 
make long suffering ammunition makers pass 
sleepless night accounting for dropped prim- 
ers, split cartridge cases and metal fouling. 


into 


rifles or it 
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is six inches long—mine isn’t. The doubles 
are a miracle. How they are made to stand 
up under the enormous pressures of modern 
cartridges of high intensity is a mystery un- 
solvable by me. But they do it and I have 
never heard of a break up. Perhaps some one 
can help me out on this as I hate to pass it 
up. Reluctantly however I admit only one 
failure in a rifle action. One 
rifle of suspiciously German design and work- 
manship though purchased from one of the 
best known English gunmakers had firing pins 
that after doing their duty insisted on re- 
maining imbedded in the primers locking the 
rifle shut in a most effectual manner. A 
little filing corrected this defect for the time 
being but I would face no with this 
weapon, 


minor double 


lions 


I have often wondered what the Mauser 
people think of the peculiar things the Eng- 
lish gunsmith insists on doing to their famous 
action. Likewise I no longer wonder why the 
British rifleman has a distinct aversion to 
repeaters and especially rifles built on this 
same Mauser action. Properly adjusted this 
action is very fine but I have found it perfect 
on but one English rifle—a .256, and this rifle, 
a pre-war weapon, had all the earmarks of a 
job made up in Suhl. I don’t know that it 
was a German rifle but I am convinced that 
only the stocking was done in London. This 
rifle had the best and smoothest Mauser ac- 
tion I have ever seen. I might mention how- 
ever that this action deserved—and now has 

a better barrel than the long-throated loose- 
bored tube to which it was originally wedded. 

After a perfectly good Mauser action ar- 
rives in England the British gunmaker does 
one or more or all of the following things to 
it: 

(1) Cuts away the front end of the richt 
side, cuts back the receiver bridge and mills 
out the front of the magazine slot to force 
the action to take a (Concluded on page 23) 
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The E.nd of the Rainbow 


T Sea Girt one day after a battle 
with the range officer, in which we got 
dished out of a V, we were immersed 

in a black and vicious reverie, debating what 
kind of arson, rape and murder we would like 
to perform on said range officer, when from 
out of the outer silence came a voice, “Say, 
Baldy. let’s me’n you shoot the Two Man 
Team at Perry, what?” It was startling, such 
a change from black to white as this presaged 
Qur good friend Charlie Johnson, more pro- 
perly and justly known as Square Head, was 
addressing us. Whether he did so in kindness, 
to dispel the gloom, or actuated by a desire 
to really conquer in that match, accompanied 
by the aforementioned us, we do not know; 
but we were the recipient of the request 
stated. It was a bright spot in an otherwise 
dismal landscape, 2 bit of sunshine on a black 
day, the Square Head paying us the ultimate 
compliment in that manner, more of a sacred 
plea as it were, than when a man is so foolish 
as to ask a woman to stick around for a life- 
time for a match depends upon the sanity of 
choice whereas nothing much depends on who 
you marry. This compliment, out of a deep 
blue atmospkere, when all we could see were 
blackjacks, and safe crackers. 

We looked at him, dazed. not comprehend- 
ing the fullness of the suggestion. Could we 
win that match. Sure we could, before it was 
shot; afterward we made no predictions, but 
we always stand to win every match before 
it is shot, and with old Square Head playing 
along, it looked like a copper riveted cinch. 
Would we shoot it with him? “Hell yes 
Charlie, o’course we'll shoot it.” And then 
we were committed. The rest is preparation. 
We are talking about a match which is still 
in the future, and so one can easily appreciate 
the temerity of writing how we are going to 
win it. Two days after it is shot and the 
written record shows Square Head and Us 
stending about ninth, we will still the 
same, “Sure we were going to win it. but we 
didn’t. That stands as it did before the 
match, when we said the same thing.” How 
otherwise can a man go into a match and win 
it. But that is aside from the question. 

The question is, now that we stand together 
to shoot the match what preparations do we 
propose to make to do said winning. [’rin- 
stance Square Head has a fine new Pope bar- 
rel, which shoots ‘em all into one hole, all 
the time, and anytime one of his shots goes 
out, it shows that he is doing bum shooting. 
All us has is a Peterson on a Ballard action, 
one which has been a bit scarred from use 
and which we doubt, always. When we lose 
a shot, it must therefore mean that something 
is the matter with the rifle. so our thoughts 
again, for the ten thousandth time turn to 
that ideal, a .22 caliber precision arm which 
will place them ail on the button, wind and 
weather permitting. We know of course. that 
the best there is, is not good enough. It is 


say 


By J. W. Gillies 


with the .30’s, and they run more 
constant. These here .22’s do most 
anything. and the hest combination of rifle 
nmunition ever made will not make con- 
sistent possibles at 100 vards. on the 2-inch 
bull. Maybe we could correct that, was the 
thought induced by the strange request of 
old Square Head. Surely we ought to have 
the best rifle ever seen. if we are not to throw 
him dewn in this match. Hold? No we can’t 
hold. Not that either, for the lamps 
are growing a bit dim, but we must surely 
have the best rifle in the world tc shoot that 
match with, or we must at least think about 
it a bit, if we do nothing else. Wot’ll we do? 

There isn’t a factory made rifle which will 
answer this noble purpose, and while some 
of the 52’s and B. S. A.’s are good. we feel 
that by making the extreme effort we could 
gain something, and that something might 
win the match. We even found a .22 Savage 
which would shot possibles at 100, but can 
go further than that. We have built about 
twenty of these hand made popguns, and some 
shot well and others not so well. Study it 
though we might, we never could find out just 
why. in every case. It is perhaps instinct, 
and Harry Pope has that over all others. He 
cen take the worst fool .22, make a few minor 
changes and shoot groups with it, which will 
make your mouth water. 

Anyway we are talking of hand made .22 
caliber rifies, and all the preliminary is merely 
in way of telling what led to the recurrence of 
the thought. For the umphy umpth time we 
propose to make still another, although we 
had given the thing up in a kind of disgust. 
The quest is still unattained, and we must try 
once more. When we think of the number 
of times we have said this to ourselves. we 
blush a nice pink color. Again we court disas- 
ter. This time however, the rifle we make will 
be better than all the others. That’s what 
we said before. It will shoot dime groups at 
100 yards. on machine rest. Good. When 
we get one that good we'!l varnish the bore 
for fear it will rust, and if it does shoot. we 
won't shoot it for fear it will wear out. 

Put here goes. These are the precious 
thoughts which have fermented for a period 
in fact since the last rifle was made. 
perhaps nine months ago. That’s long enough 
for anything to ferment. About that time we 
mixed up a slant for Outdoor Life in which 
we set down our deductions anen the .22. but 
in the interim there have been changes and we 
now hope to make improvements. This will 
be the ideal of all .22 caliber rifles. This time, 
we do not simply send to Peterson for a bar- 
rel, but we will prescribe every shooting di- 
mension in that rifle, and stand by the result. 
If it shoots, we will varnish it as aforesaid, and 
if it does not shoot, we can set it over the fire- 
place as a monument to our folly, and use it 
as a decoration. The room is colonial, and 
the results will tell whether our thoughts are 


different 


or less 
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See? 


of time. 
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prehistoric or merely late Victorian dreams 

We have been feeling this 
on for the last half year, and we are actuaily 
going to start doing it. spurred on by the 
simple faith of Square Head. We have scen 
and shot .22’s, most of them hand 
made. and there is no question but what a 52 
or a B. S. A. will shoot well, but also that if 
you make yourself a hand made one, roll your 
own so to speak, vou'll stand a better chance 
of getting a precision arm than otherwise: one 
which will get that little point now and then, 
which wins over the others. Of course there’s 
that Virgil Richard runt who can shoot a hunk 
of gas pipe with the back end stopped up, but 
that runs in the Richard family. If Cap had 
us in tow for as long as he had that Virvil 
feller, we'd shoot large rings around the kid. 
Fact. Anyway let’s get at that rifle. 

The first thing we 
about an action, and that’s perhaps the tough- 
est part of the job. The Winchester 25 
action? Well that’s all right, but—the lock 
time is a bit slow, and it’s teo darned long, 
so that when we have added twenty-eight 
inches of barrel to the front end of it, it 
reaches half way to the target. It has many 
good qualities but we'll look further. The 
B.S. A.? Very good. It has the fastest lock 
time imaginable, a great point. But then you 
have to pull its guts out when you want to 
clean the rifle from the breech, and we don't 


spasm coming 


many 


have to do is to decide 


like that. There is also that awful extractor, 
which of course might be rearranged. The 
Rallard? Fine, but obsolete, and too heavy. 


That weight had better be in the barrel, be- 
sides a lot of work has to be done with the 
firing pin and lightening the hammer. We 
have two of them anyway, fitted with Peter- 
son barrels, and while they shoot like blazes, 
we are about set for a change. The Winder 
action? All right. if you can get Harry Pope 
to rebuild it, and fit a barrel to it, but we have 
never seen anybody else who can make the 
fool thing shoot, although we suspect that 
friend Hubalek can do this little thing. It is 
only a hobby with him, however. and he'd do 
it only for his friends. 

The action we want must have some better 
qualities than anything built to date. The 
B. S. A. theoretically meets most of the con- 
ditions, and if it were possible to clean the 
barrel without taking out the block, we would 
consider it seriously. But we won't. We 
want something, which we think is better. 
John Holzworth has a German drop block ac- 
tion, fitted with a Peterson barrel, and stocked 
for prone use, which we propose to borrow 
and skeot a while. He'll loan us anything 
we hope. except perhaps money for he knows 
we'd go and spend it on guns. Anyway we 
will try that rifle. and see if that action is 
not the thing. It may be. It has all the 
elements of design that make an actien as 
nearly a hundred per cent as possible, a 
we have no doubt (Concluded on paze 25 
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The Ordnance Trophy 


By Glenn P. Wilhelm 


HE Army Ordnance Association an- 
nounces that it will award an Ord- 
nance Trophy annually to the winner 


of the President’s Match, the trophy to con- 
sist of a rifle representative of the highest 
development of the art of rifle manufacture 


Each year a new rifle 
lying the latest improvements will be 
awarced, the trophy in each case to become 
the individual property of the winner. 

The Ordnance Trophy should be a worthy 


t Springfield Armory. 







JOHN DOE 
WINNER OF 





THE ORDNANCE TROPHY 


PRESENTED Br 











ddition to the fine collection of trophies now 
available for award in the competitions con- 
ducted in connection with the National 
Matches. It is particularly appropriate for 
the President’s Match which is an individual 
competition fired with the service rifle at 
ranges of 200, 600 and 1000 yards. 

For the winner of the 1925 President’s 
Match it has been decided to award a 
“Springfield Special” a sporting type caliber 

rifle especially selected for accuracy and 
beauty. The trophy is typical of the style 
NRA has produced at Springfield Armory. 
different from the standard article only in 
that the stock is checked and an engraved 
gold plate is let into the right side of the 
butt. This plate will be engraved with the 
name of the winner. 

The components entering into the assembly 
of the rifle have been specially selected and 
are of the best quality. Special care has 
been exercised in assembly and every effort 
made to produce as accurate a rifle as possi- 
ble. 

The barrel is specially selected to National 
Match specifications, ground to the sporting 
type contour. It is fitted with a service front 
sight. The rear sight is a Lyman 48 mount- 
ed on the bridge of the receiver. The bolt 
is bright and the working surfaces polished. 
All metal parts are finished either by the 
Browning or Blueing process, the assembly 
giving a pleasing appearance. The stock has 
been selected for its curly grain and hand 
checked and polished. 

The barrel is held to the stock at the 
lower band. A firm bedding is obtained at 
this point and a study of targets made with 
NRA style rifles indicates that this tight 
bedding insures greater accuracy. 

The dimensions and characteristics of the 
stock are the same as style NRA stocks 
heretofore manufactured and which have been 
very satisfactory to the large majority of 
shooters. 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLE #1266818 
PRESIDENTS MATCH TROPHY 
5SHOTS AT 200 METERS 

1925 NATIONAL MATCH AMM. 





Above is shown rifle No. 1266818 which has 
been lain aside to be awarded to the winner of 
of the President’s Match for 1925, together with 
a reproduction of the exceptional group this rifle 
made when tested at 217 yards. 





Among the best known of the Special 
Matches, other than the National Rifle Team 
Match, are the President’s Match, the In- 
fantry Match, the Navy Match, the Marine 
Corps Match, the Wimbledon Cup Match, 
the Herrick Trophy Match, the A. E. F. 
Roumanian Trophy Match, the Palma 
Matches, the Leech Cup Match, the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service Match, and a number 
of other Special Matches. 

An Ordnance Trophy would seem to be 
particularly appropriate for, with the excep- 
tion of the combat arms themselves, cer- 
tainly the next most important service rep- 
resented at the National Matches is the Ord- 
nance Department. The supply branch which 
provides the rifleman with his rifle and am- 
munition should also provide a trophy em- 
blematic of the rifle, and what more signifi- 
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cant trophy to the rifleman could be awarded 
than the rifle itself. 

The reasons for selecting the President’s 
Match as a suitable match in which the 
Ordnance Trophy would be awarded are as 
follows: 

It is considered undesirable to add any 

more special matches to an already full 

program. The President’s Match is con- 
sidered to be one which already possesses 
which only with the 


the prestige goes 


President’s name. 

This Match is truly representative of the 

American rifle, as it includes short range, 

mid range and long range stages. 

One of the elements which it is hoped 
will make the Ordnance Throphy of special 
interest and value to riflemen is the fact 
that, with the exception of badges and medals, 
all the trophies awarded at Camp Perry have 
merely made the winners of the match the 
custodian of the trophies, as the trophies do 
not become the property of the winners. In 
the case of the Ordnance Trophy, the winner 
of the match becomes the owner of the 
trophy, which is his property to do with as 
he pleases. 

The President’s Match already has a great 
many trophies, although the winner of the 
match, up until this year, has only been 
awarded an autographed letter from the 
President of the United States, and a gold 
medal. It is, therefore, desirable to award 
the winner another trophy in addition to the 
above awards, inasmuch as there are tro- 
phies awarded to the member of each of the 
Service Teams who makes the highest score 
in this Match; i., to the United States 
Cavalryman making the highest score is 
awarded the Cavalry Cup, which, however, 
is not presented by the Cavalry but is pre- 
sented by the 1910 United States Marine 
Corps Rifle Team. Likewise, the hith Marine 
in the Match receives a trophy presented not 
by the Cavalry of the United States Army. 

In selecting the Ordnance Trophy the rifle 
was chosen because to a rifleman there is no 
greater individual prize, and because the his- 
tory of the rifle will be preserved for future 
generations by the rifle awarded to the future 
winners of the President’s Match. 

It is hoped to have the President of the 
United States, in person, make the award of 
the Ordnance Trophy to the winner of this 
celebrated Match. 
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Some Dope from Stewart Edward White 


By Captain E. C. Crossman 


EVERAL months ago, three hunters 
S from San Francisco and vicinity aban- 

doned their homes, wives and relatives 
to go to Africa with the announced intention 
of hunting big game with the bow and arrow, 
the three consisting of Stewart Edward White, 
Saxton Pope, and, I believe, Young, another 
bow and arrow nut. Evidently the bow and 
arrow stunt was somewhat exaggerated inas- 
much as White, with whom I used to do much 
shooting, wrote me asking about the best food 
for his Sporter Springfield to be taken on the 
trip. 

White, a novelist and the most popular of 
the outdoor type of fictionists until the com- 
ing of Zane Grey, is a regular he-person who 
has been there. He put in most of his time, 
after his college days, in the north woods 
country, his father being in the lumber game 
as one of the firm of White and Friant. Later 
he came out West aid put in some time on 
a ranch in Arizona. 

He followed in the footsteps of his friend, 
Roosevelt, in 1910, going to British East 
Africa on a six months’ hunt, and using as his 
chicf rifle a Sporting Springfield which I had 
made up for him by old Louis Wundhammer, 
of Los Angeles. 

In 1912 he returned to Africa, this time 
with experience behind him, and the intention 
of abandoning the British idea of elaborate 
safaris and using more of an American outfit. 
Also, he had in mind unexplored and naturally 
unhunted country across the frontier in Ger- 
man East Africa and toward Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. The chief reason it was mostly un- 
explored and entirely unhunted was because 
the Germans would not permit anybedy to 
cross the boundary save at certain few ‘ports 
of entry,’ the nearest one being on the Coast. 
This was much like going from Southern 
California to Seattle to get over into Arizona 
and doing most of it on foot when you get 
across. The German was not a hunter and 
not much of an explorer. 

1 went into this trip in considerable detail 
because White did me the honor of asking me 
to make it with him, the only obstacle being 
a mere matter of $5,000, one of the tritles 
that come up and spoil trips. 

White, in company with Cunninghame, the 
famous guide and friend of Roosevelt, got 
over into this undiscovered country and found 
some wonderful game. 

After the War, in which White served as a 
major of artillery, this red-headed party 
evidently got the fever once more, which is 
not so figurative as it may sound because he 
came out of Africa with recurrent attacks of 
some fever the white man picks up in the 
coast lands of the Dark Continent. 

So, with his bow and arrow he returned to 
Africa this Spring, for the third time, a gap 
of thirteen years between the two trips. 

The war ironed out the German and British 
boundaries by the simple process of expelling 





the German from African affairs, and the old 
German East Africa became Tanganyika 
Province. 

Here, for his stamping grounds of 1912, 
White made nore. Evidently Lester 
Simpson, the famous American hunter, had 
also gotten into this new country. 

I have cone in the past a great deal of 
rifle shooting with White. target, running deer, 
his time and score method, etc. He is one of 
the finest practical rifle shots I have seen 
perform, not a military rifle shot who can 
stick them ali in from the prone position with 
the aid of a sling, but a lightning-fast sport- 
ing rifle shot. He shot thousands of rounds 
in practice before both trips to Africa; in fact, 
wore out one barrel entirely. 

Cunninghame wrote Roosevelt after White's 
first trip that he was probably the finest big 
gime shot that had come to Africa. If he is, 
he earned it, a hint that would be well for 
some of our four-flush novelists to take. who 
write hair-pants fiction and betray a lament- 
able ignorance of firearms in general. 

This skill of White’s, being what it is, and 
his experience being so great, his conclusions 
as to a country and his experience carry more 
weight than those of the first-time hunter who 
plods along over the good old cut-and-dried 
safari trail. 

Personally, White is a spare party of about 
five feet, ten, and 155 pounds weight, thin- 
lipped, cold-eyed, red-headed, and coppery 
complexion. He does not strike you as just 
the right pariy to elbow out of the way in a 
line at the ticket office. for instance. I have 
no doubt that when he gets into a tight place 
his lips get thinner and his eyes colder and 
his hair redder and that he delivers the goods. 

Since writing the letter I am printing, the 
ncws agencies carry the tale of his being 
hadly mauled by a leopard in this Tanganyika 
territory and that he killed the leopard with 
his bare hands, a la Carl Akely, who had to 
do this same trick or have his entrails ripped 
out by the leopard’s hind foct. 

If the matter gets to a point where no trip 
to Africa will be considered complete uniess 
the hunter chokes him a leopard or two with 
his bare hands, then I’m going to lose a lot 
of my present hankering for a hunt in country 
where there is something to shoot at besides 
scared deer and worse scared little bear. 

Uganda, May 13, 1925. 

Dear Crossman:— 

Here’s a day off for some letters and I 
thought you might like a brief one from 
the greatest game district in the world. 
It is the country Cunninghame and I 
discovered in 1912, but a little farther 
south than we swung. 

We are at Leslie Simpson’s permanent 
camp at the edge of a rolling grass plain 
with rocky kopjes sticking out. The 
country back is thin forest or brush with 
moderately high mountains in isolated 


once 
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ranges, between which you can go, as in 
parts of Arizona. 

The game swarms in incredible numb- 
ers. By counting a small herd on the 
side slope and then counting the groups of 
approximately that size and multiplying 
one by the other, we figure that between 
ten and twenty-five thousand head is 
vather an underestimate for the numbers 
to be seen in a day’s hunt. I thought I'd 
seen game fifteen years ago, but nothing 
like this. ; 

Also all lion history is to be reversed 
in one particular. These beasts are abso- 
lutely unacquainted with rifles, and con- 
trary to general belief they do not retire 
soon after daybreak. On the contrary 
they roam about in the open like any 
other animal, and when it gets hot they 
simply lie down in plain sight under a 
tree out in the open. 

Furthermore, they do net run away 
worth a damn, but lie there and gaze 
upon you sleepily while you pass within 
thirty vards of them. Up to date—we 
have been here five weeks tomorrow— 
we have seen just 125 lions we could 
identify as different. A good many of 
them we have seen over and over again 
and I suppose we must have encountered 
lions on two hundred different occasions. 

How many of these we could have 
killed had we wanted to, I could not say 
exactly, as one cannot tell how a bunch 
would act (generally in groups of from 
two two thirteen) but personally I cer- 
tainly could have killed forty-eight of 
them—-that is to say, I have that many 
times been within fifty yards of one or 
more of them in the open. When there 
were more than one I have counted only 
one though more might have been had. 

We have procured some very fine 
pictures of them and have killed nineteen 
—-most of these because we had to. I 
never saw such lovely lions. Of the nine- 
teen, thirteen have charged. And of these 
thirteen, four have charged the Ford and 
have been shot damn quick, within—in 
one case—three short paces of the run- 
ning board. 

Yesterday morning I was out alone on 
foot with only the Springfield. Ran into 
two fine maned males in the long grass. 
Both charged and I had a chance for a 
double, which I took. The second was 
coming so fast that he turned a complete 
sommersault and landed bottom up with 
his tail toward me. 

One other was killed in mid-air about 
ten feet in front of us, died in the air, 
landed ten feet behind us. We side- 
stepped! 

The arrow is a good killer when it gets 
in the actual chest cavity. If the first shot, 
or so, hits there (Concluded on page 28) 
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Sea Girt in Retrospection 


OW that the Eastern Small Bore 
N Championships at Sea Girt have 
passed into history, and the ex- 
cellent story by “Bobby” Reynolds with 


splendid illustrations by J. W. Gillies are 
available to posterity, we may well plan to 
profit by the experiences gained. In the 
calm of the aftermath we visualize through 
normal channels the results of our work after 
a few mental notes of suggested changes for 
the future we turn the pages and pass on to 
new fields of conquest. Viewed, however, 
through the powerful spectacles of the critic 
or the cynic the picture becomes distorted and 
the perspective is out of proportion. 

All of this leads up to the thought that 
after four years of more or less experiment 
and effort to organize the small bore riflemen 
of the East, the structure is built on a solid 
foundation that insures permanency for the 
future. As in every great undertaking, mis- 
takes will be made and the greater the under- 
taking the oftener the mistakes. The success 
attending the Eastern Small Bore Champion- 
ships of 1925 at Sea Girt is the best proof 
that those who are concerned in the future 
of small bore rifle shooting in this country 
are working along sane and sensible lines. 

Sea Girt is a good place to try out new 
ideas. The type of small bore shooter who 
attends these matches is typical of the entire 
country; he is the same everywhere and hard 
to discourage once he is bitten by the deadly 
bug “smallboreities.” 

Sea Girt resembles the National Matches at 
Camp Perry to a marked degree because 
while the shooter comes there mostly to shoot 
he also comes to shop and see what he can 
see. Take Commercial Row out of the pic- 
ture at Camp Perry and you eliminate its 
greatest attraction. Take away from any 
shoot the opportunity of fraternal and good- 
fellowship and you spoil the picture. 

At every shoot someone displays a creation 
of his cwn genius; it may be a gun, it may 
be a sight, or any one of a dozen accessories 
that are necessary to the shooter’s success (at 
least he thinks so). The rifleman is always 
trving to supplement his own natural shooting 
ability with artificial aid—that is a good sign; 
it is a healthy condition and the more of 
these we see at Sea Girt and Camp Perry 
the more certain we become that the future 
is as sure as the dawn of to-morrow. 

And as for the inspiration we get out of a 
small bore shoot, it is apropos that we men- 
tion here the inspiring sight which it was our 
priviledge te view at Sea Girt one morning 
during the shoot mentioned. It so happened 
that at one time practically everyone of the 
121 shooters in camp was prone on a common 
firing line extending for a distance of perhaps 
200 yards and all firing in one match. Truly 
it was a magnificent sight and duplicated the 
great firing line at Camp Perry to the minut- 


est detail. 


By Al Blanco 


But ‘what has been done for small bore 
shooting at Sea Girt and the East may be 
done in other sections of the country. It re- 
quires, however, the attention of someone who 
is willing to sacrifice much of his time in the 
accomplishment of this great work. While it 
is not altogether a one-man proposition, the 
work can best be done by a few tried and true 
men rather than by a great number. Com- 
mittees are all right in their way but it is the 
chairman usually who does the work and as 
every club is a one-man proposition so it is 
with the organization of a big shoot; the 
executive officer is the directing genius. 

We would like to see these shoots organized 
and operated in various sections of the 
country. If that cannot be done then let every 
club organize its own shoot for the Fourth of 
July and duplicate as far as possible the 
matches at Sea Girt because these have been 
found to embody the best and most desirable 
features of small bore shooting. Take the 
Two Man Team Match, for instance, which 
this year was won at Sea Girt by Clarence 
Held and George Sittler, two comparatively 
new men in small bore shooting. They took 
this splendid match from a field which is 
fast and hard. These two men had to syn- 
chronize their efforts as one smooth-working 
machine: their co-ordination was perfect. 
Whether they coached each other is not ma- 
terial—their team work was perfect and they 
came through with a magnificient score; 
twenty shots at 100 and twenty shots at 200 
yards is a test which will try the courage of 
any marksman. It is a long and torturous 
road and there are many places where it is 
easy to slip out of the picture. 

It was Wotkyns and McGarity who set out 
together at Sea Girt in 1924 to travel this 
same path; when they came to the end of the 
road they had set up a record which may 
stand forever. 

But the type of shooter which comes to 
Sea Girt is more or less hard-boiled. It is de- 
sirable that at least 50 per cent of these be 
new men. It was practically so this year; 
and in order to accomplish this the competi- 
tors must be graded, which is why the classi- 
fication system was adopted last year and 
proved its worth this year because of the 121 
contestants 44 were absolutely new men at 
Sea Girt while 20 were men who had been 
there at least once before. This gave the 
proper balance and justified the classification. 

You cannot expect new men to compete on 
equal terms with those who have had years of 
experience—it is not logical; it is not fair; 
it is not good; the new men would become 
discouraged if it were otherwise. From the 
standpoint of friendship, we would prefer to 
see the same faces year after year at Sea Girt 
and Camp Perry but from the standpoint of 
building up a greater interest in the sport we 
want to see new faces. 

There are two team matches at Sea Girt; 
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the Eastern Small Bore Team and the Palma 
Team Championships. There is _ nothing 
which creates so much interest and good com- 
petition as a team match. There is marked 
rivalry in clubs where it is possible to organ- 
ize two or three teams. Sometimes the second 
or third team of a club beats the first team 


and then there is great rejoicing. That is 
human nature. Sometimes a fellow who 


thinks he belongs on the first team gets an 
assignment to the second team and if he 
happens to turn in high individual score over 
all you can hear him bleating al! over the 
place—that’s another gocd sign. 

Nothing succeeds like success and compe- 
tition is the life of the trade. Next year they 
put him on the first team remembering his 
performance of yester year and he blows him- 
self to a few misses and an assortment of 
twos and threes just to prove that it can be 
doue. Truly, the life of a team captain or a 
coach is a hard one 

What about the gallery at a small bore 
shoot such as Girt? Usually there are 
more spectators than there are competitors. 
It is so now at Sea Girt that most of the 
competitors bring their families. The prox- 
imity of the ocean and the seashore to the Sea 
Girt Range adds a charm which is irresistible 
once enjoyed; and so they come back year 
aiter year bringing more friends and more 
shooters and as it grows it becomes what it 
is-—a great social and shooting success. 

What about the reward for attaining a high 
place in small bore shooting? Outside of the 
feeling of personal satisfaction and the honor 
which goes to him who hath, they pile him 
up with medals, cash, and merchandise. There 
are not many medals at Sea Grit but there are 
some good ones, particularly, the Palma Indi- 
vidual, a solid gold affair which is coveted by 
every man who comes to Sea Girt. ‘Then 
there is the Eastern Individuai—another 
beautiful medal. And to each of the winning 
teams in eitner the Eastern or the Palma 
Team Matches goes replicas of the medals 
nentioned. 

There is nothing like merchandise to stim- 
ulate competition and interest. Many of 
these articles are selected because they are 
usetul in the home. You see, a great many 
of the small bore men cannot bring their fam- 
ilies and so after a week away from home in 
July they have to square themseives with the 
“Mrs.”-—an electric waffle iron, an over-night 
bag. an umbrella, a thermos bottle, a chest 
of silver, and anyone of a dozen or more sim- 
ilar articles will keep peace in the family for 
another year at least. 

What the small bore shooter wants is lots 
of shooting and lots of company, plenty of 
prizes and an opportunity to explain why 
his name was among the “also rans’’: then he 
is happy, at peace with all mankind, and plan- 


Sea 


-ning a new investment of Sea Girt for the 


future. 
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Shooigrs using US .22 N.R.A. long rifle cartridges not only won a large 
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Two World’s Records for US .22 N.R.A. 
At Eastern Small-Bore Matches 


The cartridge which was used by the winners of all the Olympic Small- 
Bore Championships has added two more world’s records to its crec Both 
records were made dunng the Third Annual Eastern Small-Bore Champion 
ship Matches held recently at the Sea Gut (N. J.) Rille Range 

Mr. ] M. Hiiborn, of the Roosevelt Rifle Club, New York, N. Y , estab- 
lished one of the new marks during the Eastern SmallBore Team Match when 
he scored 249 x 250 as follows 
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MARCLS © DINWIDOIE 


A seventeen-year-old Amencan boy — none other than Private Marcus W 
Dinwiddie of the District of Columbia National Guard —was one of the 
outstanding stars of -the 1924 Olympic and International Matches 

Private Dinwiddie not only won the “Series Iilimites” (unlimited re-entry) 
but finshed second in the Olympic Small-Bore Championshup. 

In the “Series Illimites,” young Dinwiddie scored 619 10's, 1479's, five 8's 
and one 7. He fired 772 shots (193 4-shot strngs) making 87 possibles 

Such a performance is nothing short of phenomenal when it is considered 
that the match was at 50 meters and on the international target with a two-inch 
10-ning and with 7. 8,9 and 10 in the black 

In the Olympic Small-Bore Championship, Private Dinwiddie shattered the 
world’s record by scoring 3962400 only to lose at the last moment to M. Pierre 
Coquellin de Lisle of France, who scored 3982400. 

Like M. de Lisle and all other Olympic winners, Private Dinwiddie 
used the US .22 N. R.A 
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From the time of the Louisiana Purchase the territory on our Southern border had been a continuous source of aggravation to both 


Mexico and ourselves. 
contact. 


The incoming American settlers were prone to look down on the primitive living people with whom they came in daily 
There was a continuous friction that was always producing clashes of greater or less moment, Long’s abortive attempt to establish a 


republic, and the Alamo disaster, and a host of others of minor importance. 


It was not till 1846 that things came to such a state of hostility that it ceased to be a local issue and assumed a national interest. 
very best the war was ‘‘induced’’ and largely premeditated by the United States. 


At the 
Mexico itself was in the throes of internal strife, Santa Anna 


was in exile in Habana, and all parties in the ‘‘States’’ saw in the situation a chance to effectively ‘“‘remember the Alamo.”’ 


Taylor fought the battle of Palo Alto, and with Fremont was in possession of Northern Mexico. 
his memorable march to Mexico City over the route of the early Conquistadores. 
Chapultepec, Chrubusco, and Molino del Rey fell in rapid succession, and Scott entered the capital to dictate a peace that lost 
to Mexico an area of more than six hundred thousand square miles, containing the richest mineral deposits in the land. It was a very successful war. 


mand but too late. 


Scott had entered Vera Cruz and started 


Puebla fell. Santa Anna recalled in haste had assumed com- 





entire page devoted to internal warfare in the United States. 

Somebody ought to stop that sort of thing. And somebody 
will, unless we greatly mistake the temper of Citizens in Certain 
Mid-Western States. The conserva- 
tive Public Ledger of Philadelphia 
tells the story so well that we reprint 
in full the following editorial which 
was undoubtedly written by an American. 


T. seems odd to open a recent Literary Digest and find an 


Riflemen! Front and 
Center! 


THE NEW VIGILANTES OF THE WEST 

A new Vigilante movement, recalling the “Days of ’49” and the 
necktie artists immortalized by Bret Harte, is spreading over the 
Middle West to fight the spread of sporadic and organized crime. 
Syndicates of cracksmen operating out of Chicago have made the 
country banker’s life a burden in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. Rural 
law officers have been proved helpless to stop the wave of safe- 
cracking and bank robberies. 

Insurance rates advanced anywhere from 33 to 150 per cent on 
such risks early this year. In Illinois in May the rate was $4 per 
thousand. The movement to put an end to this reign of robbery and 
murder began in April and reached a new milestone the other day 
when Chicago bankers offered a reward of $2500 for a dead bank 
robber and $1000 for all those taken alive. 

Iowa started the new Vigilante movement. That State had fifty- 
six bank robberies and losses of about $250,000 in 1920. Captured 
bandits were receiving light sentences and quick commutations. Iowa 
bankers armed 3876 Vigilantes with 2289 pistols, 1200 rifles, 240 
sawed-off shotguns and 712,000 rounds of cartridges. Vigilantes po- 
liced 781 towns. 

Result: a half-dozen robberies last year, total losses $2500; eighty 
out of eighty-nine bank robbers killed or convicted, and every man 
of them sent to prison still there. Headstones mark the resting 
places of divers gunmen and the Iowa bank-insurance rate went down 
to $1 per thousand. 

Last April Kansas City bankers took a leaf from the Iowa book 
and distributed 250 army rifles, riot guns and .45-caliber pistols to 
Vigilante groups in the neighborhood of their banks. The grim motto 
adopted was, “No work for the jury.” 


Entered as second-class matter, April 1, 1908, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under Act of Congress March 3, 1879. 


In May the Illinois Bankers Association was completing the work 
of setting patrols in 1000 towns every hour of day and night against 
cracksmen. Carbines and heavy pistols were issued. The orders 
were “Shoot to kill.” The patrols work under the sheriffs. Machine 
guns have been placed in some banks. To 101 of the Illinois counties 
more than 100,000 rounds of ammunition have been sent. Outside 
of Cook County, which had not acted then, bank robberies suddenly 
and markedly decreased. In that county and Chicago the killing of 
policemen and the robbing of banks continued. 

Now Chicago’s banks have organized a special force to patrol in 
gun-fitted and armored cars. Indiana is adopting similar tactics. A 
war of bandit extermination will follow the thirtieth robbery within a 
few weeks. More than 5000 men are being armed over that State. 

In short, the bankers of certain great cities and of four densely 
populated States can no longer rely on the forces of the law. They 
are forced to maintain their own paid but unsanctioned police. The 
banker of the Middle Ages was not forced to do more. 

There has been nothing quite like this in America for a generation. 
It is a melancholy confession that the citizen must do what the law, 
the courts and the Legislatures should do for him. He is paying for 
legal protection that he does not get. 3 

When courts and Legislatures fail, when captured thieves cheat 
justice and politicians fail to create a needed State constabulary, 
people take the law and the means of defense into their own hands. 
There is something dangerously wrong where Vigilantes are needed. 
In the action of these thousands of citizens there is a warning to both 
courts and Legislatures they should neither misread nor ignore. 


The American Rifleman agrees absolutely with the comments 
of the Ledger on this situation. We deprecate the fact that 
citizens should be compelled to undertake police functions, 
whether as deputy sheriffs, or in whatever way their action may 
be legalized. 

But here we are faced by a condition and not a theory. 
The condition is that in every region Americans of law abiding 
instincts are vastly in the majority. They do not dream of 
submitting tamely to the inroads of law-breakers. Where the 
legislatures and the courts have failed them they will simply 
turn back to the law enforcing machinery which preceded 


Obtainable by 
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legislatures and courts, until such time as 
proper adjustments can be made. The 
fathers did it, and it can be done again if 
necessary, even though we have to blush for 
such a retrograde movement of the social and 
legal machinery. And the instant that is 
said we step back out of the present to the 
frontier days when every man held his goods 
by grace of Colonel Colt. In those days it 
did not require a large force of Vigilantes to 
keep a frontier town quiet. A few first grade 
marksmen were ample. Deadwood was not 
in the habit of boiling over while “Wild Bill” 
Hickok was on the job, and so of a dozen 
other turbulent camps with soft-spoken, 
straight-shooting marshals. 

The N.R.A. has a good many members in 
the Middle West. A large percentage of 
them cre sharpshooters or experts. The°e- 
fore it would not be at all surprising if a 
number of additional bandit funerals should 
occur within the next few months. As for 
the rest of the Vigilantes, it would perhaps 
be a kindly act to suggest that they would 
find a course of N. R. A. training exceedingly 
useful in their new vocation. 

The star of a policeman or a marshal 
merely makes him a marked man unless it is 
generally known that he has not only the 
will but the skill to use his weapons with 
effect. A hail of heavy bullets turned loose 
in a populous village is likely to prove a 
worse visitation than the bandits unless the 
shooting is done by men who realize the 
power of their guns and who know from 
»xperience where and when they may pull 
trigger. And the only way such experience 
may be gained is by practice in the hunting 
field or on the range. 


When the Best is Worse 


(Concluded from page 15) 


larger cartridge than that for which it 
designed. 

(2) Cuts off the tang and files a lip on the 
remaining stub to provide a take-down ar- 
rangement. 

(3) Frees up the threads of the receiver 
or cuts out sections of them to provide a 
Savage or Winchester type removable barrel. 

(4) Takes out all the “safety” trigger pull. 
They call this “removing creep.” 


was 


(5) Anneals the action so it can be en- 


graved. This, of course, only if the action 
has been already hardened. If it is soft 
when received everything is lovely. Once 


soft he leaves it that way. 

(6) Bends down the bolt handle so far 
that the stock must be grooved to receive it. 

(7) Uses the standard size action for car- 
tridges too long or too short for it and the 
Magnum action for cases too large or small 
in diameter to work smoothly through the 
magazine. 

Most of the above he does and some of 
these he fails to do— 

(1) Fit the extractor to the cartridge head 


so in single loading cartridges will be fed 
properly into the chamber. 

(2) Adjust for headspace. 

(3) Adjust ejector and bolt stop so the 
supply case will be thrown clear. 

(4) Adjust trigger pull. 

(5) Smooth up the sharp edges of the re- 
ceiver and magazine so shavings of brass will 
not be scraped from cartridge cases. 

(6) Harden soft or annealed actions. 


It seems hardly necessary to enumerate the 
results of these sins. Jams are frequent and 
failures to load for the second shot not un- 
common; builets are deformed in the mag- 
azine; empty cartridge cases stick and prim- 
ers drop out; trigger pulls are dangerously 
light or short or very creepy and heavy. 
With the exception of the .256 previously 
mentioned I have never seen a British Mauser 
with a properly adjusted trigger. 

Stocking is supposed to be a specialty of 
the British gunmaker and in the rifles I 
have examined this work has been well donc. 
The fitting of wood to steel, the checkering, 
and above all else the painstaking care 
evidenced in smoothing and polishing are 
excelled by none. Our own gunmakers can 
equal but rarely the exquisite soft sating 
finish of the “best”? English stock. In design, 
however, our stocks are greatly superior. In 
this respect and in carrying out the custom- 
ers’ specifications the English stocker has 
much to learn. Considering all the fuss they 
make about the proper fit of shotgun stocks 
it does not seem unreasonable to expect that 
your handmade rifle stock will be made as 
you want it. Your specifications will how- 
ever be carried out correctly if, and only if, 
your measurements are the time honored ones 
of your British gunsmith. If you are so con- 
structed by a beneficent providence that you 
need a 14% inch stock, a pistol grip 41% 
inches in circumference and a_ cheekpiece 
shaped like a section of a good sized keg you 
nay be able to get a stock that will suit 
you. They like to build them that way. If 
vel want something else the answer is 
“Try and get it.” I ordered one stock wiih 
a “drop at heel of 234 inches from the 
100 yard line of sight.” The rifle when 
received measured 3%. A_ protest re- 
spectfully informed me that “we always 
measure bend at heel from the axis of 
the bore as the stocking is completed be- 
fore the sights are fitted.” My “obedient 
servants,” as they signed themselves, did not 
explain why they gave me the full 234 inches 
from the axis of the bore instead of carry- 
ing out my instructions, which they could 
easily have done by deducting from my 
measurement the three-quarters of an inch 
difference between the axis of the bore and 
their usual 100 yard line of sight. 

Notice the rifle illustrated in this article. 
I ask you to strain your credulity to the 
extent of believing that this rifle is stocked 
to specifications supplied by Captain Cross- 
man and that the gunmaker was furnished 
carefully made drawings of the stock de- 
sired and even photographs of similar stocks. 
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This stock was to have a 234 inch drop, the 
grip was to be five inches in circumference, 
the comb was to be thick and rounded and 
vertically over the center of the grip cap. 
This rifle has a 3% inch drop and a grip that 
measures 41% inches. I don’t have to tell 
you about the comb. I may mention in pass- 
ing that I specifie? that the front s’ing swivel 
should be two inches ahead of the forearm 
tip and the rear swivel two inches from the 
toe of the stock. Well to be fair, I will 
admit that the curve of the g~ip was correct. 
This was a remarkable victory. I have never 
duplieated it. 

I will say little about the British idea of 
rifle sights. If they want to stick to open 
sights I won't object in the slightest. I don’t 
like micrometer peeps myself. I do however 
expect open sights marked 100 yds., 200 yds., 
and 300 yds. to tell the truth. I have never 
seen any that did. A few inches on the 
target I might pass over as charged up to 
my personal error but not twelve or fifteen 
and these figures represent about the average 
in my experience. 

Cartridges are so tied up with the rifles 
that handle, or are supposed to handle, them 
that I cannot omit them here. I have often 
been told that they were very poor and have 
read again and again that many of the trou- 
bles met with in English weapons are due to 
poor ammunition. My experience has been 
quite the opposite. In general the British 
ammunition has stoed up remarkably well. 
It is loaded with cordite, its ballistics are 
rarely correctly stated, and the bullet jacket 
materials cause bad metal fouling. This 
much I will admit but no more. Used in 
a properly bored and chambered barrel with 
correct head space I have found this am- 
munition accurate and reliable. I consider 
the cartridge cases superior to some of our 
well advertised and press agented makes. 
With one make of American ammunition I 
have had—in a National Match Springfield— 
sticking cases, dropped primers, split necks, 
and bullets that dropped out of the cases 
when cartridges were withdrawn’ unfired from 
the chamber. Not all in the same lot, of 
course, but in four separate lots. The same 
rifle handled another manufacturer’s load of 
similar ballistics without a single failure. I 
have heard of poor British ammunition but 
I have never seen any as bad as some of ours. 
It is not perfect and cannot compare with 
our best but if still anxious for a 
British rifle and are disappointed when you 
have tested it please do not put all the blame 
on the cartridges. Give the rifle a thorough 
inspection first. 


vou are 


More and more of these “best” rifles are 
coming to our American makers’ shops for 
adjustment, properly bored barrels, or new 
stocks. To me the answer is clear. Let 
the American gunsmith make your next rifle 
and the job will be right in the first place. 
If you cannot afford a handmade weapon you 
need not feel despondent. A standard Sav- 
age, Remington, or Winchester is more accu- 
rate and reliable than an English rifle—and 
its stock will be quite as poor in design. 
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America is a Lawless Country 


(Concluded from page 11) 


‘Why your legislation will fail. This gun 
was made in five and a_ half hours 
over in the Smith Ranch. The barrels 


are bits of half-inch gas pipe, the stock a piece 
of a table leg, the hammeis two lagscrews 
cut off and flattened, the firing pins are two 
large-headed roofing tacks held in center with 
a bit of tin, the frame is a barn-door hinge 
and the bolts and screws and other bits of 
iron are such as might be found in every part 
of the land. The hammer springs are from a 
rat-trap. It is a worthy achievement of Amer- 
ican ingenuity and, also, the very first slip- 
hammer gun ever made.’ ‘What,’ said I, ‘is 
a slip-hammer?” Not that I was interested in 
the evil thing, but merely to keep from being 
bored. ‘A slip-hammer,’ said the Sheriff, ‘is 
one which is fired by slipping the hammer 
from under the thuinb or from the loose 
flesh between the thumb and fore-finger. It 
is used either with the trigger fastened back 
so as to be inoperative or preferably without 
any trigger whatever. Here are three ham- 
mers; the highest is the standard on trigger 
guns and can be slipped but it is so high as 
to make the thumb action awkward and the 
checking is hard on the skin. The medium 
height was developed by Gus Peret and speeds 
up a trigger gun very much and at the same 
time is much easier slipped. The lowest one 
is strictly for slipping; it is easily reached by 
the thumb and its peculiar shape makes it 
slip very readily, it is necessary only to push 
the thumb clear over to the left when the 
hammer comes under the loose flesh and drops 
by itself, leaving the shooter free to consen- 
trate on aiming, or in other words the per- 
fection of what we call trigger-squeeze. On 
a gun with this hammer, no trigger is used at 
all. It is the opinion of Burro Puncher that 
the trigger is a survival from the cross-bow 
and is not necessary at all. The old Puncher 
is the quickest shot in this country, and has 
shot a million shots or more in practice and 
even at his age he can hit a gallon can four 
times in the air.’ ‘It seems to me,’ said I, 
‘That a man must be inherently evil who 
spends his time and money in acquiring skill 
with a murderous weapon and who even mis- 
uses the anatomy of his hand to this evil end. 
It is sad to think that such necessary things 
as water-pipes and rat-trap springs can be 
made to serve the purposes of evil. At any 
rate, we CAN shut off the supply of car- 
tridges.’ ‘Don’t be too sure of even that,’ said 
the Sheriff, ‘here is a cylinder. One chamber 
is reamed for a resizing tool and marked, 
being used in the gun for the empty chamber 
on which the hammer rests. With this tool, a 
bullet mold, a bit of powder, and a few 
primers, Burro Puncher can keep himself in 
necessary ammunition for years by reloading 
his empty cartridges. It happens that this 
cylinder has all the chambers made into re- 
sizing tools but the usual practice of Burro 
Puncher is to have just one so fixed on each of 
his guns.’ 

“Tt seems to me,’ said I, ‘that crime must 
be inherent and that no means, however 


strong. can be spared to stamp it out.’ ‘What 
have the guns to do with that?’ said the 
Sheriff, ‘if you would take your time and 
money and do nothing else but get jobs for 
boys the crime you worry about would be 
mostly stopped. Boys like to work and earn 
money and they like the feeling of inde- 
pendence that goes with spending their own 
money. Independence and self-respect go 
hand-in-hand and the self-respecting boy is 
not tempted by crime. Right in this State 
and in many others are swarms of high school 
boys who are walking their feet off looking 
for a chance to work.’ To this I made no re- 
ply as WE well know that boys hate work 
and that the most we can do is to keep them 
from the more serious crimes. It was indeed 
a pleasure to arrive at the station and enter 
civilization as exemplified by a Pullman car. 
You may state that our crusade will continue 
with added force.” 


Peculiarities of Snap-Shooting 


(Concluded from page 2) 


With pennies—it is as much trick to toss 
them right as it is to hit them. They should 
go up about fifteen feet, and present a flat 
surface to the marksman a large part of the 
time. 

You can’t slat ’°em up any old way and ex- 
pect to make long runs—it isn’t being done. 
The writer has hit as high as twelve in a row, 
by taking pains in tossing them—and_ has 
missed six or eight consecutive shots when an 
inexperienced hand tossed the pennies for 
him. 

Mothballs are better, for you have the en- 
tire ball to shoot at—but when you get to 
hitting them right along—-by all means take 
pains not to get any of the flying fragments ia 
your eyes. Fly dope is an eyewash in com- 
parison. 


Wrecking the S. A. Colt 


(Concluded from page 12) 


the left and backwards, but mainly up- 
wards, due to the most pressure com- 
ing on its right-hand edge through out its 
whole length, as shown by the two pieces of 
the middle and first chambers. The cylinder 
revolves to the right, remember. And _ ail 
right and left hands here is meant sighting 
along the gun, from shooter to muzzle. 

Here are the “disgusting details” as an 
old city editor of mine often used to order 
his reporters to be sure to get—Caliber of 
bullet, average about, .458. (This is .004 over 
size, and .066 too large for cylinder opening). 
Weight of bullet, 259 grs., which includes 
grease. Mixture of metal, very soft. Far too 
soft for any revolver in a full load. Cylinder 
opening is .452. (This is .052 too small even 
for factory loads.) Standard pr. bullet and 
cylinder is .454. Weight of powder charge as 
received by me, 32 grs. Powder shifted into 
three grades, equals 23 gr. F.F.G. 2 grs. 


about F.F.F.G. and 5 grains nearly as fine 
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as talcum powder or wheat flour. It 
fine there was a constant loss in changi 
from china bowl to scale pan, back and forth 
Also about 1 gr. of this floured pewder 
mains smeared to the paper containing the 
total charge. Counting perhaps some loss in 
other handling from the scales to me, I would 
give the powder charge as about 34 grains 
weight of what is apparently Kings Se: 
Smokeless powder. Its floured condition in 
cates that it was compressed heavily in the 
shell. or that friction in the can has floured 
it considerably. I have sifted common F. G. 
and F.F.G. black powder and have found it 
to run sometimes at least 10 per cent flour 
and perhaps from 10 to 20 per cent one grade 
finer than the original due to this 
can friction. This, incidenta!ly, is a fine ex- 
ample of the necessity of 
if a trial with the sieve any flourinz 
Not only as a matter of safety, as in Keith's 
case, but also for the sake of accuracy 
Floured black powder explodes also as in- 
stantly as Bullseye, and different amounts of 
floured and granulated powder in the shells 
insures inaccurate results on the target, due 
to greatly different chamber pressures 
hence differences in both recoil and in bullet 
velocity. Any one can readily blow primers 
wide open by sifting down into them such 
fine powders as Buliseye (round grain kind) 
No. 75. No. 89, and pulverized black, or pul- 
verized any kind of powder. I not long ago 
thus ruptured half a dozen ’06 rifle primers 
in the ride with nothing whatever in the empty 
shell but the primer with floured 
shaken duwn into the primer through a com- 
paratively large flash hole in the shell. That 
is, to the eye the shell seemed merely an 
empty primed shell, ready to load. I put it 
in the gun and fired the prime, and the rup- 
tured primer indicated excessive powder 
pressure—with no powder or bullet whatever 
in the gun, except perhaps one-fourth grain of 
floured powder sifted down into the primer 
itself through the flash hole. 

What the primer is in this case I cannot 
of course tell, but apparently the primer is 
correct, although I held last year or so another 
autopsy on a new 44 Special single action 
Colt with the usually published load of No. 
80 powder, but the gun blew up. I puiled the 
five saiaple loads sent me. reloaded them ex- 
actly the same way, fired them all right in 
another gun, with a revolver primer. What 
blew up that gun was a_ high-power rifle 
primer used with a pistol charge of No. 80 
powder. Rut I have always protested against 
No. 89 in any revolver. It is an excellent rifle 
powder, but is dangerous and uncertain in all 
revolvers and pistols, cans and ads to the 
contrary not withstanding. 
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Several years ago I warned Keith against 
this very thing. At that time he was shooting 
oversized .45-90 Winchester bullets in the 
Peacemaker, caliber .457 and weight 300 grs. 
He came near killing himself then. This time 
he got only blood poisoning. If he does not 
reform he will get sooner or later a permanent 
case oi lead poisoning, or his searching 
friends will pick him up with a blotting paper. 

I publish this with his consent. 


PENT NNO ROSS 
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Peacemaker vs. Service Pistol 
Concluded from page 14) 

For another thing, I am tired of babying my 
guns. They now have to go for days without 
attention. So long as dry weather prevailed, 
the auto. stood such treatment O. K., but 
when the rainy season set in I discovered that 
one day’s neglect was sufficient to coat the 
barrel, inside of frame and slide, and grooves 
with rust. If the gun was not kept well oiled 
the rust in the grooves created sufficient fric- 
tion to prevent automatic closure of the slide. 

Then I have the story of a U. S. Customs 
Officer of the Mexican border who has been 
forced to kill a great many men. He got a .45 
uto. and two cases of ammunition. He 

cticed for about six months with it and de- 
cided it was good medicine. One night, as he 
started down the river to head off a band of 
smugglers, he carried the .45 auto. for the first 
time. They all got away but one: the officer 
shot and killed him. With that first shot the 
cun hung up. He was almost heart-broken 
over it. but when he got back he strapped on 
the S. A. .45, and will use no other. We can’t 
over'ook the testimony of such a man; he gave 
the auto. a fair trial—really wanted to believe 
in it——but had to give it up. 

I realize now that one’s gun cannot always 
be carried under shelter. In very hot weather 
no coat will be worn. To place gun inside the 
shirt will cover it with rust and will be slow 
to draw. In most instances the heavy belt gua 
will be found in an open holster, exposed to 
clouds of dust, sand, and rain. I have seen 
how rust in the grooves affects the auto.; I 
can well believe that too much dust will act 
similarly. 

Agreed that the .45 auto. can be drawn 
and fired a few hundredths of a second quicker 
than the S. A.: what advantage, after all, does 
that give the auto. man? Possibly the only 
Golden Rule we can apply to gun fighting is 
thet the advantage always lies with the man 
who first makes up his mind to shoot. Sup- 
pose two men are approaching each other, 
knowing that one or the other is about to die. 
Will they both commence to draw at the same 
hundredth of a second? They will not. As- 
suming that both are equally skilled, and have 
their guns handy, the man who starts drawing 
first will get in the first shot regardless of the 
model of gun used. Even were two men to 
draw at a prearranged signal, the nervous re- 
action of the individual would count more than 
the comparative speed of the guns used. 

As for the rapidity of fire, I have—after 
weeks of practice—acquired a rate of speed 
with the S. A. (using but one hand) that is 
satisfying. And practice at two-hand “slip 
shooting” convinces me that it is very practi- 
cable at short range, and yields almost the 
speed of the auto. My .45 S. A. 5% inch is 
“as issued” except for a_ slightly lightened 
mainspring, and a pull reduced to about 4 lbs. 
The hammer spur has not been lowered, nor 
the trigger removed. Using full black powder 
loads altogether, I do not find it difficult to 
make doubles on quart cans. Using gallon 
cans (tossed to a height of about 20 ft. with 
left hand) I often make triples—also often 
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fail to get more than two hits out of the three 
shots. After reading of Burro Puncher’s re- 
markable feat of hitting a gallon can four 
times with the S. A. handling .22 shorts, I 
tried it with my .45—two trials. At the first 
trial I got off the four shots before the can 
struck ground, but only scored one hit. On 
the second attempt I used a half-gallon can 
and again fired four shots, but only scored one 
hit. My whole attention was wrapped up in 
operating the gun; no time for aiming; and 
also I noticed that the smoke obscured the 
target after the first shot or two. So I would 
not exactly say I have that stunt perfected 
yet. What I need is a trap that will ‘oss 
wash-tubs to a height of about 20 feet. 

There are many other points that I would 
like to dwell on, but I must cut this short. 
Suffice it to say that I have circumvented all 
the objections I ever had to the S. A. Have 
bought an old gun to snap and train with, and 
have found a way to alleviate the trouble 
from broken springs. And Burro Puncher has 
shown us how to use the S. A. without springs. 

In the meantime I will probably continue to 
keep a .45 auto. loaded with Riot cartridges 
for use at night as nigger chasers. Also, I 
will not—just because I have adopted the .45 
Single Action as my official sidearm—overlook 
the good features of the Service pistol, nor 
will I cease to tremble violently when one is 
loosed in my direction. 


The End of the Rainbow 


(Concluded from page 16) 
but that it will fill all purposes. It 
the best so far, and works itself into a fine 
close pistol grip, whereas the others are good 
and bad in this respect. 

We'll settle on that German drop block ac- 
tion, and we'll perhaps rebuild the spur lever 
until it adapts itself to a fine close pistol 
grip, which is a necessity in prone shooting. 
The Ballard is punk in that respect and a bum 
pistol grip is about all one can get unless he 
builds it into a lever and then it wiggles. 

We'll send that action to Niedner this time, 
for we propose to have a nickel steel barrel. 
Besides he makes the smoothest barrel in the 
business, except Harry himself, and Harry 
cannot deliver a barrel before three years 
have pased by, at least to us. We are going 
to do radical things with that barrel, we are. 
It should be a medium weight barrel, perhaps 
twenty-eight inches long, fifteen-sixteenths at 
muzzle and one and one-sixteenth at breech. 
Not too heavy, for there are some fifty shot 
matches. That settles the outside. 

We now come to the inside, and here we 
propose to break all rules. We have miked 
slugs shoved through many barrels, and have 
seen them shoot, and have reached certain 
conclusions, right or wrong. We will have 
six narrow lands, not too narrow nor too sharp 
to peel slivers out of the bullet, to lead things 
up. We want that barrel to be the same old 
usual size at the breech end, but we want it 
to be choked gradually and evenly all the 
wav to the muzzle, until the muzzle mikes 
.220 inches, or at least the slug does when 
pushed through. Then we want the chamber 
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made so that the shell will slide in with a 
nice close fit, and not bind, but the bullet 
must seat it self in the lands like the S. & W. 
pistol, even if you have to push it with your 
heel to make it go. You know maybe this 
fool thing will not be usable after it is made, 
but it is going to be made to suit ideals of this 
insane party no matter what happens. The 
shell rim on that chamber must be shallow, 
so shallow in fact that the shell head sticks 
out a bit, so that when the breech is closed 
the *shell head is compressed slightly. Not 
enough to break the primer, which is brittle. 
but enough to insure that the little shell is 
held as in a vise, so that it will not move when 
struck by the firing pin. Thus we get even 
ignition. Incidentally the main spring of that 
action must be strong enough to make a hell 
of a dent in that shell when the firing pin 
strikes. We have set .22 shells in a hole and 
set them off with a hammer and punch, and 
noticed that the harder they are struck, the 
harder the pop comes from the primer when 
it explodes. That is a good point to watch. 
A weak mainspring may be the cause of many 
inaccuracies, for it must be strong enough to 
strike the primer a full solid blow each time 
through the copper case, without any variation. 
A weak spring will not do this. 

Now then we have the barrel all set up to 
the action, so tightly breeched that the shell 
head shows the rub of the breech block, when 
the shel! is passed through. These .22’s are 
such variable little brats that we cannot make 
too great an efiort to get every little point 
covered. The scope blocks can be set 10.7 
inches apart, to give us one third minutes of 
angle to the point, on the standard Winchester 
mount, or the new Fecker mount, which is 
still better. 


We must now take that rifle to the stock 
maker, or perhaps do it ourselves, as we see 
fit. Anyway, we'll have it done. We still 
have a few dollars left after all this trouble. 
The forearm should be two and one-quarter 
inches wide measured at right angles to the 
bore, horizontally. The bottom of it should 
be slightly rounded, and there should be no 
sharp edges on it anywhere. Any checking 
should be at the sides and not at the bottom, 
or the hand will become numb in a tight sling. 
The sling swivel should be about twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine inches from the butt. 

The stock shouid be thirteen to thirteen 
and one-half inches from trigger to butt, some- 
times longer but seldom. A big man can use 
a short stock, prone, if he gets used to it, and 
he’ll shoot better with it, as it keeps the rifle 
in close to him where he can control it better. 
A long stock is an abomination, when shoot- 
ing prone. Besides one usually has the 
padded shoulder. There should be no drop 
except to allow for the cleaning rod, and the 
comb and heel should each be about one-half 
inch from the cleaning rod when it is placed 
in the bore, with the heel rounded off a little 
so the knuckles will not be barked when clear- 
ing the rifle. The butt plate should be rough 
with sharp checkering. 

And after all that trouble, the darn thing 
might not shoot and perhaps we have beer 
chasing the end of the rainbow. 
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What Price Mean Radius 


(Concluded from page 6) 


on Plate I were made from these records. 

‘The mean tadii for the 300 meter targets 
shown in Table II were computed from the 
curves shown in Plates I and II. As an ex- 
ample, in 1912 the mean radius was recorded 
as 2.55 inches at 350 meters. Three hundred 
and fifty meters is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 383 yards and 328 yards is equiva- 
lent to 300 meters. Now from Plate I, taking 
the curve of average mean radius of National 
Match ammunition, the mean radius at 383 
yards is 1.35 inches while from the same 
curve, the mean radius at 328 yards, or 300 
meters, is 1.05 inches. Assuming the accu- 
racy of the two types of ammunition to be 
proportional for the two ranges, we have— 
1.35 M. R. at 383 yards is to 1.05 M. R. at 
328 yards as 2.55 M. R. at 383 yards is to 
“X” M. R. at 328 yards, or 1.35/1.05 equals 
2.55/X, X equals 2.00. 

In 1923 the winning ammunition gave a 
figure cf merit of 2.806 at 300 meters. Now 
from Plate II curve B is the ratio of the Fig- 
ure of Merit to mean radius. From this 
curve, the conversion factor “K” is 2.58 at 
328 yards (300 meters). The mean radius 
therefore equals F. M./2.58 equals 2.806/2.58 
equals 1.09 inches. 

It is not presumed that these curves will 
hold true fer any given test as there are so 
many factors that enter into the measure- 
ments, such as the direction of the wind, the 
weight of the bullets, velocities and the type 
of rifling. The curves merely represent the 
average taken over a period of five years. 
There are times when the extreme vertical 
deviation has twice the magnitude of the ex- 
treme horizontal deviation and again there 
are times when the tables are reversed. Nor- 
mally. however, the horizontal measurements 
lag slightly behind the vertical measurements. 

Plate II gives a few conversion curves for 
converting different known target measure- 
ments to terms of mean radii. This method 
affords only a quick, rough check with an ap- 
proximate mean radius when there is not 
sufficient time to locate the center of impact 
and to compute the mean radius from that 
point 

In view of the different methods that have 
been used in the past in determining winning 
ammunition and the many misleading terms 
employed, it would seem highly expedient 
that target measurements and definitions of 
these measurements should be standardized. 
For instance, the extreme spread has at times 
heen reported as the group diameter when it 
can clearly be seen that the group diameter is 
greater than the extreme spread in all cases 
except those in which all shots fall within 
a circle whose diameter is the extreme spread. 

The following is the standard method for 
determining mean radius and other target 
measurements. The equipment necessary for 
quick results consists of a table with a true 
edge, a T-square, a triangle, engineer’s square, 
pencil, and, if convenient, an adding machine. 

Place the target on the table with the ver- 
tical edge of the target parallel to the true 


edge of the table. This is not necessary if 
only the mean radius and extreme spread are 
desired. However, it is necessary for true 
horizontal and vertical measurements. Refer- 
ring to Plate III, draw a horizontal line XY 
through the center of the lowest shot hole of 
the group. 

Draw another line X’Y’ at right angles to 
this line, passing through the center of left 
hand shot hole “8.” Measure the vertical 
height to the center of each shot hole from 
the horizontal line, XY and tabulate these 
figures under “vertical.” Now -measure the 
horizontal distance to the center of each shot 
from the vertical line, X’ Y’ and tabulate 
the results under “horizontal.” 

A convenient method of making these 
measurements, is to project these shots on the 
horizontal and vertical line with the aid of 
the T-sauare and triangle and then measure 
slong the horizontal and vertical lines. the 
distance from the base lines to these projec- 
tions. Add up the vertical measurements and 
divide by the total number of shots on the 
target. This figure represents the height of 
the center of impact above the base line XY 
(horizontal line drawn thru lowest shot hole). 
Now lay off a horizontal line which will nec- 
essarily be parallel to XY. a distance above 
XY equal to this figure. Add up the horizon- 
tal measurements ard divide by the total 
number of shots on the target. This figure 
represents the distance from the vertical line 
X’Y’ to the center of impact. Lay off a 
vertical line parallel to X’Y’ a distance to the 
right of this line equal to this figure. The in- 
tersection of this line with the horizontal line 
establishes the “center of impact” of the 
group. 

Center of impact may be visualized by this 
picture. Suppose a uniform circular plate is 
balanced at the center on the point of a pen- 
cil Now assume that all of the shot holes 
are spherical bullets of the same weight and 
are placed in the position shown on the target, 
the center of impact being the point to which 
the pencil poirt is placed, the plate would 
still be (balanced or) in equilibrium. 

Now measure the distance from the center 
of impact to the center of each shot hole and 
tabulate these under “radius.” To avoid con- 
fusion and the possibility of measuring the 
same shot twice, it is well to start at a fixed 
point and measure around clock-wise or anti- 
clock-wise, taking each shot in order, that is, 
referring to Plate III, take 1, 2, 3. 4, etc., 
in order. Now find the sum of all of the 
radial measurements and divide this by the 
total number of shots on the target. This 
gives the “mean radius.” 

To determine the mean vertical deviation 
proceed as follows: after the center of im- 
pact is established, measure the perpendicular 
distance of the center of each shot hole to 
the horizontal line drawn thru the center of 
impact. Add these figures and divide by the 
total number of shots. 

To determine the mean horizontal deviation 
proceed as follows: after the center of im- 
pact is established, measure the perpendicular 
distance of the center of each shot hole to 
the vertical line drawn thru the center of im- 
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pact. Add these figures and divide by the 
total number of shots. 

To determine the extreme spread by trial, 
locate the two shots that are farthest apzrt 
and measure from center of shot hole to cen- 
ter of shot hole. 

To determine the extreme vertical devia- 
tion. measure the vertical distance from the 
horizontal line XY to the center of the 
highest shot hole on the target. 

To determine the extreme horizontal devia- 
tion, measure the horizontal distance from the 
center of the farthest shot hole to the right 
to the vertical line X’Y’. 

To determine the so-called figure of merit, 
add the extreme vertical deviation to the ex- 
treme horizontal deviation and divide by two. 

With one exception these measurements tell 
the complete story of the target. What is the 
minimum circle into which all shots will 
group? In cases where all shots fall within 
a circle whose diameter is the extreme spread, 
this is easily found as it equals the extreme 
spread. In cases where some of the shots fall 
outside of this circle, the problem of accu- 
rately determining the minimum group may 
become very complex and can only be 
quickly approximated by resorting to the cut 
and trial method. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that in the future, 
regardless of what characteristics are to de- 
cide the winning ammunition, that the mean 
radius. extreme spread, extreme vertical, ex- 
treme horizontal, mean vertical and mean 
horizontal measurements will be determined 
and recorded in order that accurate records 
may be kept and handed down to posterity 


“Gang Up!” 
(Concluded from page 1) 


fashioned Irish wake. It is considered per- 
fectly good sportsmanship over here for the 
stands to rise em masse, and by every means 
in their power, to razz an opposing pitcher 
when he give some indication of weaken- 
ing and permitting the home-town boys to 
put over the winning run. Possibly more 
hilarity. enthusiasm, and noise in connection 
with our rifle matches might make them more 
interesting to the general public. Be that as 
it may. it is certain that the man who would 
succeed as an International Free Rifle shot 
must be one who can not only fight off the 
bunch because he is in a match but who can 
close his ears to clamor going on around him. 

The second point to be borne in mind is 
the fact that the Swiss team score. world’s 
record though it is, can be beaten and will be 
beaten. Such being the case, it will be beaten 
by an American team. The Swiss average of 
89.75 can he raised to an even SU. Before 
the present team went abroad, we could have 
selected a team of five which. with the am- 
munition and rifle now available, would have 
had a fighting chance of averaging 90. All 
of these men, of course, were not available 
this year, some of them due to exigencies of 
personal necessities, some of them due to the 
demands of the Service, some of them due 
purely to governmental economy, which now, 
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as always in the past, seems to figure that the 
easiest place to save money is to take it away 
from the Army and Navy, the Services not 
being in a position to make any trouble 
politically as might be done if the appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors, post offices, and 
J] the rest of the pork-barrels under new 
names were slashed. Just how much economy 
there is to the Nation in sending abroad an 
International team which goes down to defeat, 
so branding as inferior in the minds of for- 
eigners American materiel, is open to question. 
We must have a large enough assortinent of 
Free Rifle Shoote’s to put up a winning team 
no matter what happens. 

The third point is the showing of this year’s 
Tyros, Dodson leading the team, Meeds 
winning the re-entry, Morgan making the 
grade, and last year, Dinwiddie with his 
splendid performance at the Olympics. These 
men deserve a pat on the back and a word of 
encouragement regardless of the outcome of 
this year’s match. They must be kept in the 
game, not enly because they will some day 
make a mark for themselves, but, more im- 
portant, as plain evidence of the fact that the 
International game is not a closed corpora- 
tion, open only to a small select circle, but 
that any rifleman who will apply himself and 
train properly can make the grade. The entry 
list in the NRA Free Rifle Championship and 
Free Rifle Re-entry Match at Camp Perry 
this year should be heavier than on any 
previous occasion. Now is the time to start 
developing a team which next year should 
bring back the Argentine Trophy to this 
country. 

To the team—all hats off. From 
start to finish there was no doubts in their 
minds but that they were in a real shooting 
metch—and from start to finish they stayed 
with it and did a workmanlike job. Says 
Major Boles in his cable “Team has highest 
praise for hospitality, courtesy, sportsmanship 
and marksmanship of Swiss.” The fruits of 
victory will be sweet to them after these 
lean years. May they enjoy them to the full 
for next year another American Team will be 
there to face them. It will be a much stronger 
American Team whether or not the personnel 
changes. This year’s team is coming home to 
he greeted with hearty handshakes and pats 
on the back. Said the placard over the piano 
in the old Western dance hall “Please don’t 
shoot the piano player. He’s doing his 
damndest—angels can do no more.” There is 
no question but that our players did their 
damndest at St. Gaul. They were a mere 
handful up against a nation of shooters. 
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The next move is for American riflemen to 
cather behind the players and join in the 
chorus “Bring back. bring back, o-0-o-h Bring 
Back My Bonnie to Me.” Nor will it all be said 
with music. On the Service ranges, on Civilian 
ranges, with dry practice in the kitchen the 
work of preparation for the 1926 Interna- 
tional is already getting under way. Gang up! 
Old timers. new comers, all hands on deck 
to repel boarders! Boles, Hatcher, Dodson, 
Coulter, Fisher. Morgen, Meeds, Phillips, 
Ioerger come on home to head the counter 
offensive, already in the making! 


The Empire State Small Bore Shoot 


To be held under the direction of the New York State Rifle 
Association, October 10, 11 and 12, 1925 Peekskill, N. Y. 


N August sixth a meeting was called by 
QO “isn George H. Johnson, President 

of the New York State Rifle Associa- 
tion, the men called into meeting being re- 
presentative small bore shots of this part of 
the country. The meeting while more or less 
conversational rather than parlimentary, was 
featured by the efficiency of its action, and a 
great amount of work was done. This was 
due to the pleasant manner of Col. Johnson, 
and his total lack of “military high hat.” He 
is one of the boys all the way, and there is no 
question but that the boys will become more 
and more attached to him as they get better 
acquainted with him. This is a good omen. 

The meeting was called to decide whether 
it was feasible to have such a shoot, and it 
tock all of two minutes to decide that it was 
the best possible thing we could do. It was 
decided further that while we might have such 
a shoot. we. had better think of ways and 
means to make it different and better than any 
other smal! bore shoot. One of the members 
at the meeting came provided with the names 
and addresses of all the rifie clubs in this 
section, and we found that there were upwards 
of two hundred of them, whereas heretofore 
at Sea Girt and other small bore shoots in this 
section, we had never seen over ten or fifteen 
clubs represented. This was food for thought, 
and changed our plans a great deal. It was 
decided that the main reason that these clubs 
did not appear at shoots, was because they 
had not been baited sufficiently, and that if 
we hung up proper matches and prizes, shot 
under conditions which they could understand, 
we would get these men out. The main object 
in holding any shoot, it was decided, was to 
gather together more and better shots than 
had heretofore been seen in action, and all 
other matters should be regulated to that ef- 
fect. 

It was decided that the main reason for 
the non-appearance cf these clubs has been 
that most of our small bore activities has 
been conductd so that scopes were set before 
iron sights, and that these clubs felt handi- 
capped in competition with scopes. Now if 
we propose to get these men together we 
must lay out the schedule accordingly, and in 
making up a tentative schedule of matches, 
it was decided that each match should be two 
matches, in effect, one for iron sights, and one 
for scopes, with separate entries and prizes 
for each match. In cther words we will shoot 
two 100 Yard matches, one for iron sights 
and one for scopes. Soon enough then, the 
iron sight men will see the advantage or dis- 
advantages of iron sights as compared with 
scopes, and will make a decision based upon 
actual comparative scores, and so the long 
enduring controversy will settle itself. 

We also adopted a policy of shooting less 
multiple range matches, the schedule of 
matches as tentatively adopted, pending final 
acceptance by the Small Bore Committee. 
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The schedule is as follows :— 

Saturday, October 10th, A. M., Re-entry 
at 50-i00-200 and 300 yards. P. M., 50 yard 
match for iron and scope sights. 

Sunday. October 11th, A. M., 100 
matches. P. M., 200 yarc matches. 
team matches, 50 and 100 yards. 

Monday, October 12th, A. M., 
matches. P. M., re-entry matches. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that 
we propose to have a 300 yard .22 caliber 
match. This has been adopted after careful 
thought, to introduce novelty into the game, 
and only after careful experiments by two of 
the best shots in the country, in which they 
found that the .22 shot consistently at the 
mentioned range. The Two Man Team 
Matches will be shot over the Dewar course 
for purposes which are evident. Those who 
desire to shoot the Scope Match will do so of 
course, but it is expected that most of the 
shooters will use iron sights in this match. In 
these matches the Grand Aggregate will be 
called the Empire State Small Bore Cham- 
pionship, in which the aggregate will consist 
of the various ranges shot in these matches, 
50, 100, 200 and 300 yards. What could be 
fairer than aggregate consisting of simple 
straightforward matches in which no range 
is duplicated. Each match will consist of 
twenty shots, and the men will be rigidly he!d 
to the standard time of one minute per shot. 
Matches will be squadded. 

The tentative selection of the Small Bore 
Committee is as follows :— 

Small Bore Executive Officer: H. M. Pope. 

The Committee: Edward M. Ball, Chair- 
man, Lt. John A. Dietz, Maj. Wm. A. Trull, 
Ettore Minervini, George Demeter, Col. Wm. 
A. Tewes, L. J. Corsa, J. M. Hilborn, 5. 
Gillies. 

In the event of any protests being made, 
they will be settled by Harry Pope, and 
nothing could be fairer than that. If any 
great controversy arises, as is possible, Mr. 
Pope will call together the foregoing com- 
mittee and they will settle the matter, under 
his guidance, and since they are representative 
members of the shooters there can be no 
question about it. 

It must be remembered that all the fore- 
going is tentative, but stands a good chance 
of being final, as in the short time between 
now and the shoot, it was necessary to wheel 
into action and get going. It is possible that 
certain men will not accept position upon this 
committee, but not likely as most of them 
have been approached. The rest is hard work 
If all goes well these will be the Annual Small 
Bore Matches of the New York State Rifle 
Association. 

A last word as to accomodations. Each man 
will be provided with cot and blankets, and 
the cots will be set up on the floor of the 
mess halls. It is trusted that all hands will 
agree to keep the windows open. 


yard 
Two man 


300 yard 
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As to food, this will be provided by the 
chef who has taken care of the officers mess 
all during the summer encampment, and will 
be of the best. The price will be moderate. 
As this shoot occurs on a Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday. this chef must know beforehand 
just how many men will require feeding, and 
so it has been decided that each man who is 
coming to this shoot send one dollar as reg- 
istration with the commissary, ahead of time, 
as evidence of his good faith in coming. Then 
food and provision will be made for him. 
This ameunt will be credited to him against 
his commissary. The prices will be moderate, 
and the food will be the best, all served ac- 
cording to Hoyle. This deposit against com- 
missary may be in the form of a money order 
or check, or even the money, and directed to 
Small Bore Committee, 80 West 40 Street, 
New York. 

The Peekskill range is beautifully situated 
among the hills of the Hudson Valley, and in 
October when this shoot is held the country 
will be most beautiful. It will be an excellent 
drive in a car to this range, or a man can 
take train to Peekskill. New York, and a bus 
to the Camp. If the bus is not there take a 
taxi. The cost is small. All your friends will 
be there waiting to beat you. There will be 
no need of sweat bands, and the nights will 
be cool and beautiful. Rifles do not get rusty 
at Peekskill. 


One Essential Tool 
By Louis V. Manning 


Y experience with pressure-guns has 
M been limited to the one owned by a 
gentleman in Santa Cruz, a portable 
affair of Belgian make, known as a Potluck- 
shotgun, bored for either black or smokeless 
powders, and handling American cartridges. 
Tn simplicity of operation, this gun was al- 
most Spanish: it designated the approach of 
dangerous pressures by giving away at the 
breech. Considering this as one basis of my 
experience, together with the fact that but 
five hundred or less of my hand-loads have 
been fired to date, you may rest assured that 
I speak with audacity, if not with authority. 
It has been my misfortune to own a .38 
Special for about ten years, and as a conse- 
quence I have been keeping five ammunition 
companies in cigars and running neck-a-neck 
with the Wolf at one and the same time. 
Now, if you look at the bottom of page 38 
of vour 1924-25 gallery program, you will see 
the name of George F. Grant, a nice fellow 
altogether, who sold me a reloading outfit 
very cheap—molds, measure, everything—in- 
cluding primers, powder, bullets and bullet 
metal—for the .38 Special. He threw in one 
of his wife’s pewter pin-trays, for good 
measure. (Pardon me, I said ‘“wife’s,” not 
“wives”) and the Ideal handbook, No. 25. 
Brother Ness has informed the brethren 
how he obtained extreme loads in the Peace- 
maker, but to date I have read of no system 
superior to mine for obtaining extreme loads 
in the .38 Special, using du Pont pistol 


powder No. 3 In obtaining this load, I was 
more than cautious, proceeding with as hair- 
splitting a logic as a city detective uses in 
trailing an ice-wagon, for it is perfectly 
patent, frora the figures supplied for Brother 
Ness, that 8.5 grains of No. 3 would be more 
than plenty for this cartridge. Besides, I 
rarely use this gun with homecidal intent, 
particularly as regards myself. 

The bullets I used were Ideal No. 360345, 
weight 115 grains, recommended powder 
charge, 3 grains weight of du Pont RSQ 
Now, that RSQ I had not, and: knew not, but 
by further reading of the hand-book, it ap- 
pears that 5 grains of RSQ is the proper 
charge for a .38 Special bullet of 158 grains, 
and according to the canister, 5 grains of No. 
3 is also recommended for use with the 158 
grain bullet. Mr. Euclid has informed me 
that “Things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other:” mathematically, then, 
3 grains of No. 3 equals 3 grains of RSQ. 
I set the measure and threw the charge. 

Still following the ice-wagon, I reasoned 
thusly: If I say to the druggest: “Does this 
weigh 3 grains?” he may answer absently, 
“Yes,” so I said to the druggist: 

“What does this weigh?” and he answered: 
“Three grains.” 

Now, it appears further, by diligent search 
in the hand-book, that 3 grains of RSQ is 
recommended for bullet No. 358246, weight 
147 grains: less powder should certainly be 
satisfactory behind a bullet of 115 grains. Ac- 
cordingly. I reduced the charge the co-efficient 
“X”, having in mind both the Santa Cruz 
gentleman’s pressure gun and one Frontier 
six-shooter blown up by F. C. Ness, using a 
regular ration of No. 3. 

Crimping increases pressure, I have gath- 
ered: undoubtedly the camel’s back would 
have remained unbroken had a straw been 
taken therefrom instead of added thereto, so 
I crimped lightly. 

The results were phenomonal. It was 
totally unnecessary for me to leave the firing 
point, as I could watch the bullet from the 
time it left the muzzle till it struck the paper. 
When the extreme Icad was fired, I realized 
that George Grant had jipped me. Not that 
he is to blame, you understand, for it is only 
natural for him to suppose that every well- 
regulated family possesses an ice-pick as well 
as a revolver, so he didn’t throw one in. 

In using this system of loading, be sure 
that the ice-pick measures at least six inches 
from point to haft, otherwise you may ex- 
perience some difficulty in backing the bullet 
clear to the breech. 


Dope From Stewart E. White 


(Concluded from page 18) 


and if the lion stops to bite the arrow, 
he'll die. The archers have killed two 
that way, and have inflicted fatal wounds 
to two more, that, however. did not go 
out until they had time either to come in 
to the guns or had to be stopped at the 
start. 
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I tried it once. Hit the beast in the 
head with the first arrow. He charged and 
Simpson stunned him with a shot that 
grazed the skull. This stopped him for 
twenty seconds in which space I got two 
more arrows into his chest which killed 
him. The most of the time I’ve acted as 
life insurance. 

With this amount of lion experience 
and a lot of other large game, I’m ready 
to report tentatively on the bullets. (I've 
now killed forty-nine lions myself). Be- 
sides I have Simpson’s experience to go 
on and that is much more extensive than 
mine. 

One hundred and eighty-grain Western 
hollow point. Excellent. Geod for side 
shots on lions. Goes to pieces too soon 
for frontal shots, as in a charge. Lion 
heavily armored forward by bone but 
especially by heavy bands of muscle. 
Dissected out, this bullet is found rarely 
to have penetrated to the lung cavity. 

Two hundred and twenty grain Rem. 
U. M. C. Express expanding. Same as 
foregoing. No advantage whatever over 
the 180 and trajectory inferior. 

Two hundred and twenty grain Rem- 
ington “Delayed action.” A peach for 
charging licns. Penetrates generally to the 
diaphragm before going to pieces. Has 
good shock. It can’t be beat for lions 
and heavy game except pachyderms. I 
see they advise it for pachyderms. No 
good. The principle is all right but it 
goes to pieces teo soon. But, a good 
bullet for lions. 

One hundred and eighty grain Rem- 
ington Hi-Speed bronze point. No good. 
Goes to bird shot before it gets inside 
of anything with any toughness or size. 
The picture “after impact” on the box is 
a joke. All these bullets were carefully 
dissected out. 

Your friend in the company who sent 
me the stuff might like to know all this 
stuff. I’ve forgotten his name, could you 
tell him. 

Drop me a line care Safariland, Ltd., 
Nairobi. 

This goes by native runner, eight days, 
or ox wagon, eight days, then rail. 

As ever, 
Stewart Edward White. 

Since writing this have killed several 
more lions. My own personal score is 
now fifty-one for the three trips. 

One of these charged with his mouth 
open and at thirty yards I put a 220 grain 
express expanding through his palate and 
into his brain cavity. It went all to pieces 
there without puncturing the back of the 
skull. 

A lioness killed this morning at about 
ten yards, charging, with “delayed action” 
220 grain, broke through the big frontal 
muscles. smashed the large shoulde~ Lone 
and stopped just short of the diaphragm. 
It hegan to break up at the shou!der, 
however, and only a piece went on 
through. Ss. E. W. 

Courtesy “Sporting Goods Dealer.” 
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Killing Effect of Game Bullets 
(Concluded from page 9) 


To which this hunter replied: “TI can hit 
him with this gun, anyhow.” 

When the gun cracked, the bull let out a 
kind of muffled bawl and they saw just a flurry 
of snow. The guide had the binoculars on 
him. He lowered them and remarked: 

Well, he’s dead, as usual.” 

When they walked down to him they found 
he had not even rolled over. He had just been 
knocked down the hill and lit on his hack in 
a bunch of brush, with his four feet nointing 
up in the air. 

In dressing him out for the meat. they found 
the bullet hole just where the aim had rested— 
in the back about six inches to the left of 
the spinal column, making a center shot. The 
bullet tore to pieces one kidney. He was go- 
ing away when hit, and presented most of his 
length as elevation. The bullet, of course, 
ranged down and forward into the chest wall, 
where the ribs join. His chest organs were 
nothing but bloody, frothy soup. In fact, we 
could not use his liver, and the front quarters 
were badly bloodshot. The bullet, nor any 
part of it, did not come out. There was no 
external bleeding, as was true of each anima! 
in which the 180-grain bullet stayed. 

Another moose was mistaken for a grizzly 
bear. as he had his head down feeding among 
some low, thick willows. He had the exact 
color and texture for a bear. The hunter was 
209 steps away when he fired with the 180- 
grain bullet. It struck the bull in frort of 

hip, ranging forward about ten inches 
through under the backbone. He did not even 
let out a bawl. He just dropped out of sight. 
As the hunters approached, he still threshed « 
little with front feet, but expired quickly. 
The bullet again had penetrated and messed 
up the chest cavity without going on through 
and out. 

As final example of work of the 180-grain 
bullet, a bull caribou was shot in the open, 
across level ground. It was one of those rare 
instances where the exact time and range could 
be selected at leisure, and the exact effect of 
the shot noted. The hunter fired from his 
knee position. He aimed at the point of the 
shoulder, with the bull slightly facing him 
rather than square broadside. The animal 
just took a dive for the ground, as though 
pulled by more than gravity. As they walked 
up to him, the guide volunteered: 

“That is the d— killer I ever saw in the 
shape of a gun. You could have got a hundred 
yards closer, but what’s the use?” 

He was stone dead when they reached him— 
a big bull, with twenty-seven points on his 
antlers, fifty-one inches tall and eighty-six 
His antlers were 
thirty-four inches high. The autopsy showed 
that the bullet had riddled the big arteries and 
veins leading to lungs and to head, including 
the jugular, and had pounched out an area 
nearly a foot across behind the opposite shoul- 
der. In a thousandth of a second after he 
was hit he was dead. 

This story is already exceeding its allotted 
space, hence many further instances and details 


will have to wait for another telling With 
the .375 Magnum cartridge, using the 235-grain 
bullet only, at 2,767 f.s. muzzle velocity and 
3,995 foot pounds energy, a number of head 
of game were killed with one shot each. One 
moose hit broadside through the shoulders 
had the front quarters both mostly spoiled 
for meat, but the trophy did not run, suffer or 
linger long in this vale of tears. A small bull 
hit unfortunately in a diagonal direction had 
three quarters spoiled for best dressing. These 
375 Magnum bullets also have thick jackets. 
but particularly their bullets were harder than 
the .30 caliber bullets. Still they mushroomed 
perfectly, and did their bit in the way of 
killing. 

The 375 Magnum rifle also weighed eight 
pounds, four ounces. After a hunter becomes 
familiar with it, he ceases to look on it as a 
very heavy caliber, perhaps powdered exces- 
sively, and he remembers with pleasure and 
appreciation the hard traveling it saves him 
in chasing wounded quarry, as well as the 
prevention of suffering. 

Perhaps the 375 is not quite needed. Per- 
haps the 300 is enough gun for the game here 
mentioned, although big moose and big bear 
are seldom over-gunned. Every time game 
was hit with the 300 Magnum on this trip, it 
was killed. The 180-grain, high speed thick- 
walled bullet did not go through and out of an 
animal with body more than about a foot in 
diameter, but it always produced profuse in- 
ternal bleeding. It was preferable to the 220- 
grain bullet of 30 caliber as a knock-down 
proposition. Not one animal remained on its 
feet after being hit with the 180-grain bullet 
fired from the 300 Magnum rifle. The 220- 
grain bullets used had jackets much thicker 
than usual over the base half. 

The 300 Magnum was especially easy to 
make dead-center shots with, under the most 
trying of wood conditions. No misses were 
made with it at any range by under shooting. 
All wild bullets went over. After three head 
of game had been killed with those 30 caliber 
bullets at the high velocities, they were easily 
the favorites among all available in the outfit’s 
battery. Sighted for 200 yards, one could hold 
square on the game at 50 yards or 400 yards, 
and hit. Killing capacity seemed to be such 
that even as far away as 800 yards, if game 
could be seen and hit, it could be anchored. 

The 180 grain open point bullet with the 
heavy wall at velocities of over 2850 feet can 
be expected to function as At the 
point of impact for a space of from one to 
three inches only a slight increase in the dia- 
meter of the hole but with the area for an 
inch around very badly congested. Then the 
bullet begins to expand and leaves the effect 
in the tissues of a widening cone filled with 
nothing but frothy pulp. In from nine to 
twelve inches this cone will be roughly from 
five to seven inches in diameter and all tissues 
in its path will be as above described. Ima- 
gine such a cone of entirely destroyed tissue 
running from ten to thirty inches according 
to whether the shot is lateral or longitudinal 
and you will get a fair conception of the ter- 
rific shocking power of this particular bullet 
from this gun. 


foilows: 
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“A great deal of discussion at the present 
time has been held over the ideal gun for the 
city sportsman who hunts perhaps one month 
a year. Various calibers and makes have 
been described and advocated by it seems 
logical that the following items should enter 
into the description of the idea! gun for such 
a city marksman. First, an extremely flat 
trajectory with a gun for western and Cana- 
dian work sighted in at 200 yards in order 
to take care of particularly long shots. 
Second, the gun just as free from frills and 
trimmings as possible, the sights just as 
simple as can be built so that no chance for 
change in sights be available. The gun not 
to be of extreme weight and sufficient shock- 
ing power at any reasonable range to put the 
animal down for the count even though it be 
not hit in a vital spot. 

“Ry actual demonstration on not one but 
over a dozen head of big game under varying 
conditions the 300 Hoffman fills all of the 
above points. The hunter in this particular 
case has hunted many years and with prac- 
tically every caliber and type of gun used in 
the United States during the last twenty-five 
vears and never before has he experienced 
such tremendous shocking power and anchor- 
ing ability in a gun as was secured by this 
307). 

All in all, some of our theories were proved 
and some exploded. The experience was a 
grand getting back to earth in the matter of 
power needed to kill big game, and what 
various cartridges actually will do. It showed 
that thick-walled bullets will always mush- 
room in big game. 


A Correction 


In the July 15th issue of the Rifleman I 
notice in reading over my article on drift 
that there is an error of omission on my part, 
and a typographical error which makes the 
formula of Greenhill unintelligible. The last 
part of the second paragraph on page 19 
should read: 

the length of the spiral in air is 
equal to the pitch of the rifling (in inches) 
multiplies into the ratio of the length to di- 
ameter of the bullet squared, plus one. Thus, 
if 
+ length of bullet — 
diameter of bullet ’ (in inches) 
number of inches in which rifling makes 
on. complete turn (equals pitch), and 
L = length of spiral, then 
L = p(x*+1). 

If the pitch of the rifling is 10 inches, and 
the bullet is four times the diameter in length, 
as is the Springfield, then the spiral is— 
10» (4»44-1)= 10 17=170 inches, or 
14’°—2". 

Part of this error is no doubt due to the 
fact that in the MSS I used a small 1 which 
the typesetter evidently mistook for a 1. 
The arithmetical error was an oversight of 
mine, for which I apologize, since it is inex- 
cusable. 


E. E. Dittbrenner. 
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WYOMING STATE 

sixth annual meeting of the Wycming 


f pw [ 
State Rifle Association was held in Thermo- 


polis, Wyoming, on the 28th of July to July 31, 
1925. 
The The 


range is a new one and very tricky as there was 


SHOD: 


shooting was good all around. 


a constant fishtail wind at from 11 to 1 o’clock, 
the pay strict attention to 
business to bulls. Mr. James A. Wade 
trom Sheridan, Wyoming, came, shot and won 
That The rest of the 
bunch looked at him, gave a few sighs and then 


making shooters 


make 


was all there was to it 


confined second 
had 
Rifles in evidence had everything 
Niedner Hart 


and Springfield Arsenal. rests of all kinds 


their attention to fighting for 
The 


time 


place. shooting was good. Every one 


a good 
on them from Hoffman, Andrews 
Palm 
of designs. Lou Booth had his patent rear sight, 
micrometer movements, on hand and 
of the boys tested it out. This sight is a 


good one and Belding and Mull will turn it out 


with five 


some 


in a short 


time. The new Peters 180 grain, 
gilding metal load was found to be very good 
Remington Palma 180 grain was also in great 
evidence while a number shot the 1924 Frank 
ford. Of the AS ISSUED stuff which was shot 
a good deal at 200 and 300 the Western showed 
great accuracy. We had the pleasure of having 


Captain G. H 
visitor. The Captain, who is a 


Emerson of Fremont, Ohio, as a 


confirmed old 


bachelor, was placed in charge of the Ladies 
Match, but as every one of the ladies was 
married. he managed to get away without being 


damaged. Apertures and Bars were in equal 
Jim Wade bore out his reputation as 
one of the best shots in the country and it is a 
great pity that prevented him 
from making a trip to compete for a place in the 
International team, as out here we think that he 
is entitled to an equal place with Fisher, Stokes 
and Oshurn. 

The scores in the different matches were as fol- 
lows. 

Offhand match, A target, 200 yards, 20 shots. 

Wade 91, Sheridan; R. L. Griffith 91, Lovell; 
O. 1. Allphin 91, Lovell; P. D. Sims 91; Lovell; 
L. C. Booth 89, Sheridan. 

International Match, 300 yards, 10 prone, 10 


kneeling and 10 standing. 


numbers. 


circumstances 





EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE 
LEAGUE 


Three matches of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Rifle League were fired on July 11th. In this 
round, Middlesex, with a score of 281, defeated 
Arlington, with a score of 262. U.S.M.A.A., 
with a score of 270, defeated Reading, whose 
score was 242, and Framingham, with 258, 








.B. Lister 





Wade 79, 85, 90-254, Sher'dan; E. L. Crabb 
228, Shoshoni; O. L. Allphin 226, Lovell, R. L. 
Griffith 226, Lovell; D. L. Griffith 214, Lovell. 


Messick Match, 600 yards prone, 20 shots. 

Wade 98, Sheridan; McGee 97, Grass Creek; 
Sims 95, Lovell: Grimes 95, Crabb 94, 
Shoshoni 

Rapid Fire Match, 200 and 300 yards, A target 

Wade 48, 49, 97, Sheridan; R. L. Griffith 47, 
49, 96, Lovell; W. H. Burt 91, Thermopolis; O. 
I.. Allphin 88, Lovell; P. D. Sims, 88, Lovell. 

State Individual Championship 

209 O.H. 200 R. 300 P.K. and S. 300 R. 600 P. 

Wade 46, 49, 66, 48, 74, 283; Crabb 45, 46. 69, 
47, 68, 275; R. Griffith 269, Sims 267, Allphin 263 


Pistol Match, L target, 25 yards, slow, timed 


Lovell; 


and rapid. 

Wade 100, 96, 90, 286. Griffith 97, 94, 94, 285, 
Sims 269, Burt 263, Crabb 256. 
Ihe Ladies’ Match was shot at 50 vards prone, 
2C shots fer record and won by Mrs. J 
Kaiser of Shoshoni with a score of 177. 

Kendrick Match, 600 yards, any sights. 20 
shots for record 

Wade 98, Sims 97, McGee 93, Crabb 93, R. L 
Griffith 92 

Swiss Match at 500 yards prone. 

Wade 31 bulls, Vaughn 3, R. L. 
Griffith 2. 

Grand Aggregate Match. 

Wade Griffith 548, Sims:541, Crabb 537. 

In the team match at 200 O.H. 200 R. 500 and 
600 S.F. the Sheridan Club were minus some of 
their best shots and the Lovell which 
comprised four very consistent and even shooters 
managed to win out by 9 points. 


was 


Grimes 15, 


569, 


team, 











Lovell Thermopolis 
Sims .186 Crabb 185 
Allphin .182 Burt scctincas dS 
Griffith .182 Vaughn . See 
Grimes .176 McGee 167 
: | ea: | ME 
Sheridan Paddock 
Wade 195 1. Paddock ............. 166 
Peedin 750 NW. Padsect .......... 364 
Booth a re 149 
ae S73. ©. Peieock ........ 145 
: | eee’ 1 NE See 624 





downed Lynn, with 245. 

The final match of the season was fired on 
July 25th, and the final league standing will be 
published in the next issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN. 

This league has done a great deal to boost in- 
terest in rifle shooting throughout Eastern 
Massachusetts since its inception. 
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NEW YORK STATE POLICE STATE 
SHOOT 


Wt all the interest in police marksmanship 
which is now being developed and with the in- 
readers of THe AMERICAN 
the 


helieved that the following bulletin dated Jiine 


creasing number of 


RIFLFMAN, who are guardians of law it is 
25th and issued from the headquarters of the 
New York State Police Department will be of 
considerable interest as an example of how this 
croun of officers go about their rifle and pistol 
training. 

Albany, N. Y., June 25, 
Subject: Squadron Shoot 
To: All Commanding Officers. 

1. The squadron shoot for the Newayo shoot- 
ing trophy will be held at Troop “D”, N.G.N.Y 
rifle range, Manlius, N. Y.. Sunday, September 
13, 1925, starting promptly at 10:00 A. M. List 
of events and composition of terms is attached 
hereto. 

? The Superintendent 


1925 


will be in charge and 


will be assisted by one or two judges whose 


rames will-be announced at a later date. 
3. The official designations for the shoot ar 


as follows: 


Range Officer, Licut.-Inspector Albert B 
Moore. 
Asst. Range Officer, Lieut. Daniel Faber. 


Pit Officer, Licut. Edward F. Heim. 

Scorer, Staff Sgt. Thomas A. Kemmey 

Score Record Clerk, Staff Sgt. James W. Whit: 

Ammunition Distributor, Staff Sgt. Joseph C 
Rausch. 

4. The revolver team will consist of 
and the 
with one alternate, making a total of eleven men 


five mer 


carbine team will consist of five me: 


from each troop. Under no circumstances wnat 


man be allowed to shoot with 


If a regular member 


ever will any 
both carbine and revolver. 
of the carbine or revclver team be absent, the 
alternate must take his place. Should more than 
one member of the team be absent his team wil! 
lose his score in the tctal. 

5. The ranking 
ficer or trooper on cach team will be the team 
captain, and he will be held strictly accountable 


officer, non-commissioned oi- 


for the complete team and alternate arriving on 
the 9:45 A. M. with sufficient am 
munition for his team. Ammunition will be 
the distributor im 
mediately on arrival at the range, and no car 


range at 


delivered to ammunition 


bine or revolver will be leaded except on the 
firing line, as ordered with ammunition dis 
tributed at that point. No extra ammunition 


will be carried in belts or pouches by mem 
bers of the respective teams. 

6. Each team will arrange for its own trans 
portation frem the fair grounds to the range. 

7. Teams will fall in at the 200 yard line <t 
0:45 A. M., and the team captains will report 
their rell call to the range officer whe will assign 
each shooter a numbered button to be worn on 
the back lower edge of the shirt collar. Alter 
nates will report to the pit officer immediately 
after roll call. 

8. Carbines tested for 
officer, 


and revolvers will be 
trigger pull by the assistant range 
will provide himself with a certified weight one 
than four pounds. Any carbin> or 
discharging under pressure of this 
weight will be disqualified. The assistant range 


who 


less 


ounce 
revolver 
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offi will record the number of each carbine OHIO STAGES SMALL BORE PALMA turned in an aggregate of 2512, while the 
and revolver, and will inspect each string to see The Ohio Rifle League on July 19th fired the civilian shooters registered 2510. The high man 
that there is no substitution of weapons. Wilmington Palma Match. This event was fired on each team turned in a score of 521. Each 
9. No peep, aperture or special front sights over the regular Small Bore Palma Team Course. team fired eight men, counting the five high 
will allowed. The standard leaf sight attached Hillsboro won the match with a team score of scores for record. 
to the carbine, however, may be used. 1107. Wilmington and Piqua finished second and * £ @ 
There will be no coaching, calling of shots, hird respectively wi 8 ack McCocks ‘ 
10. There be ng, ¢ 0 thir r pectively with 1081 each. cCock ILLINOIS STATE TEAM TRYOUTS 
signaling or other communication with con- Ficld registered 1073 and Delaware 924. Dr. ial . wae Bagg < 
a ie ; ' - The try-outs fer the Illinois Civilian Rifle 
testants on the firing line except that each shot Manes was high man with the mighty good ,. : i te : . 
Se ne ae ee . : : ss ad : Team were held at Fort Sheridan on Saturday 
will be indicated by the men in the pit with the score ef 224x225. Hathway had 223 and there : : ‘ 
; P : Nels ‘ : and Sunday, August 8th and 9th. Accompanying 
standard marker, and such shot will be called were five 222. There is a great deal of this 


by the scorer to the scoring clerk. 
11. Protests: All protests must be made to the 
Superintendent and such judges as are designed 


by him. 

12. Targcts: The Stardard American 50 vd. 
revolver target will be used for all revolver 
events. The regulation U.S.A. target “A” will be 
used for all carbine events. Quantities of these 


targets sufficient for practice have already been 
forwarded to each troop. 

13. No practice firing will be permitted on the 
range on Saturday, September 12th or Sunday, 
September 13th. 

14. Captain McGrath of Troop “D” wil! ar- 
the and 
similar arrangements as in previous years fer the 


range for the use of range, will make 


serving of lunch at the range, each man to pay 
for his own lunch. 

By Order of Majer J. A. Warne.r 

Lt.-Inspector A. B. Moore 
Range Officer. 
ORDER OF COURSE 
Shoot starts 10:00 A. M. 
1. 200 yd-—slow fire—.30-.30 service carbinc— 


“A” target—six shots prone 
2. 100 yd——slow fire—.30 
“A” target—six shots off hand. 


30 service carbine— 


50 yvd—slow fire—.45 service revolver— 
standard American target—six shots 
Lunch 12:30 P. M. served in N. G. Mess Hall 
+. 25 yd.—slow fire—.45 service revolver—stan- 
dard American target—six shots. 
yd.—rapid 


American 


revolve 
shots — ten 


fire—.45 service ro 


5. 2S 
standard target — five 
seconds per score. 

Teams from each troop will consist of: 

5 Carbine men. 

5 Revolver men. 

1 Alternate, to be used in either carbine or re- 
volver events, but net both. Total 11 men 


* * * 


MAINE TO HOLD STATE COMPETITION 
Two hundred and _ fifty 
pected to participate in the Maine State Rifle 
Matches which will be held on the State Range 
from August 30th to September 5th. The 
matches include individual and team pistel events 
and individual and team rifle matches, together 
with a number of re-entry competitions. The 
team matches will be open to teams of five from 
organizations of the National Guard, Regular 
Army, Reserve Corps, or civilian clubs, except 
in a few events, where teams of ten are called 
fer. Civilian clubs desiring further details relative 
to these Matches should get in touch with Lt.- 
Col. Chas. W. Savage, Ordnance Department, 
Maine National Guard, Augusta, Maine. It is 
to be hoped that the considerable number of 
civilian riflemen in Maine will take advantage of 
this opportunity to become acquainted with their 
tellow-shooters on a common firing-line. 


contestants are ex- 


visiting around type of shooting being done by 
the small borers in Ohio, as a result the Buckeye 


State is rapidly becoming a hot bed of small 
bore enthusiasm. How many clubs have you 
had visit vou on your range for matches this 


season ? 
*Nother Match—Because of the fine spirit of 
Men’s 


match in the 


co-operation of The Columbus Business 
Rifle Club they are sponsering a 


name of The Ohio Rific League, as follows: 


Date—Sunday, August 23rd, 1925. Beginning 
0A. M. 
Place—Chenowith Sunshine Farm, 15. miles 


3-C’s Highway: 
mile nerth of Harrisburg 


south of Columbus on one-hali 





Open to—-Small bore clubs and individ 

Ohio. Shoct as individuals er as five-man teams 
Course, Ete —Fifty, 100 200 vards. N 

R. A. National Individual Small Bore Course 


Range—The 
This makes fer speed in running off 


and 


range accomodates 36 targets at 


one time 
this event 


Tague 


bring along a picnic lunch.” 


“Tell ‘em. to 
We will try to have 
your favorite beverage (soft) on the grounds 


Lunch—President says 


‘hecking over the teams that have attended 
the matches on Wilmington’s and Dayton’s 
ranges, we are convinced that no fewer than 
twenty teams will show up fer this day’s pro- 
gram. This being in the nature of a pre-Perry 
match, it is assured that some hard shvoting 
teams will attend. Piqua will come irom the 
west; Dayton (McCook’s Field) will undoubt- 
edly come along with Wilmington from the 
southwest; Hillsboro from the south; Steuben- 


ville on the east; it ought not to be too much 


to expect Akron, Canton and Ashland to trek 
in from the north-east, while Mansfield, Crest- 
line, Shelby, New Washington, Galion, Marion, 


Delaware to Richwood surely will come from 


the north-central section. Columbus ought to 
have at least two teams represented, maybe 
more. Teams not mentioned above are not by 


any stretch of the imagination unwelcome. This 
is one occasion when restricted members is 
called for. 

The secretary will be very 
will write in the approximate 
petitors that they expect will 
club. 

REMEMBER: 
viduals! 


not 
grateful if teams 
number of 
come from 


com- 
their 
Shoot as team or as _indi- 

E. M. Farris, Secretary. 
” ~ a 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON POLICE 
DEFEAT WILKES-BARRE 
In a pistol match over the N. R. A. Outdoor 
Pistol Course, a five-man team from the D. & H. 
Railroad Police nosed out a team from the 
Wilkes-Barre Rifle Club on the range at South 
Wilkes-Barre on July 19th. The D. & H. Team 
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these try-cuts were a series of Illinois State Ritle 
matches and a team and 
individual pistol match. the 
a meeting of the State Rifle Association was held 
and Mr. William clected 
dent and C. E. Executive 


the coming year 


Association individual 


Following trv-outs 
Garlington Presi- 
Nordhus 
Robert Linsay, a 
Western Electric Company 
the Rifle Club, 
elected Captain of the Illinois Civilian Team 


was 

Ojficer for 
Marine con 
and 


nected with the 


a member of Hawthorne was 


\rrangements were made last May and consent 


was obtained from the Adjutant General of the 


State of Illinois for holding the try-outs at the 
State Rifle Range at Camp Logan. This change 
in the location of the try-outs from Fort Sheridan 
where the try-outs have been held ter the last 
two cr three vears was necessitated by the fact 
that a School Boy Camp was held on the rifle 
range at Fort Sheridan, thus permanently clos 
ing the thousand vard range and usually closing 
the 400 and 600 yard range because the School 
Boy Camp has the use of the space between the 
600 and 200 yard firing points as a parack 
ground 

At the last minute, that is about two days 
before the schedule for the try-outs was to b: 


held, the Executive Officer of the Association was 
notified that the 


the Adjutant 


written permission granted by 


General of Illinois to use the State 


te 
Rifle Range on the days announced had been 
withdrawn and it was necessary at the last 
minute to change the place for holding the 


match. This change resulted in greatly reducing 
the We had over forty ac- 
ceptances from mén who promised to attend but 
odd showed up. The 
try-outs were greatly handicapped by the fact 
that the 1000 yd. range was closed and by the 
further fact that on Sunday afternoon the As- 
that the 
and field 
creditable 


number of entries. 


only some twenty men 


sociation was ordered off the range so 
school boy camp could conduct a drill 
day on the range. In spite of this, 

shooting was done. 

It is not yet known just what wen will re- 
Illinois on the civilian team as 
the men we want have not yet been able 
arrangements to insure their 
from their jobs at the right time. 

The Illinois State Pistol Team championship 
shot at the same time national 

although since no 
available the army pistol 
Hamilton Club No. 1, 
Parker, Stocklin and Schledorn, was high, with 
a total of 758. This team average was approxi- 
mately 20 points higher than any team average 
in the history of the Illinois State Rifle As- 
sociation. Hamilton Club team No. 2 was 
second, with 657. Irvine Park Rifle Team, the 
holders of the trophy for the last two years, was 
third, with 635 and Hamilton Club team No. 3 
was fourth with 611. 


some of 
to make 


present 


leave of absence 


was over the 


match International 
targets 


were used. 


course, 
were targets 


comprising 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 





Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 











Making Things Do 


have been since April Ist, 1922 a reader of 
Arms and the Man and Tue American RIFLE- 
MAN since it changed. I have read all your arti- 
cles. during that time in this magazine and quite 
a few in other sporting magazines. I was very 
creatly interested in Amateur Gunsmithing and 
the first thing that I read today when I got hold 
of my copies of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN was 
the Dope Baz to see what is the latest that you 
are discussing : 
This past winter I inserted a small “ad” in 
this magazine and through its medium I swapped 
mv 250 lever action Savage to a party in Mich. 
for a 1903 Springfield with a new star gauged 
barrel and a 48 Lyman rear. The stock had been 
sandpapered down quite a little and cut off up 
in front of the lower band. This gun star gauged 
something like .302 and .308 as well as I remem- 
ber : 
Now here is where I would like to have a little 
When I received this rifle I did 
there 


” 


information 


net have any ammunition nor was any 
close. T had almost 2,000 of those 7.62 Russian 
shells that the DCM sold me. I also had a 
No. 3 Ideal powder measure. No scales. I went 


out to the shop and using me a couple of worn 
horseshoes I made me a tool to crimp the bullet 
into the shell. I might add that I had an Ideal 
re-and-de capper. With these few crude tools 
and about a dozen empty fired shells I proceeded 
to work up me a load and test my rifle I first 
set my powder measure at 25 gr. and then filled 
it up with powder that I salvaged from some ot 
those 7.62 shells. I wish to say that those shells 
were made by the Remington people and are 
stamped 917 on the outside of the case they 
criginally came in. Some of the small paper car- 
tons were stamped Feb. 917 and some are Mar.917 
on them. This 917 I presume is meant for 1917 
and signifies that they were made in that year. 

As I said above I first set my powder measure 
to throw a charge of 25 gr. by the graduations 
on it. Then using the same primers that came 
in those 7.62’s I loaded a few shells and used the 
same bullet that came in the Russian shells also. 
These I fired at a target at 50 yards and they 
grouped very well after I found the adjustment 
of my sight for those loads, at that distance. 
All went inside of a two inch circle shooting 
prone with muzzle rest. However the powder 
did not burn at all to satisfy me. So I kept 
increasing the powder charge until it was setting 
at 40 gr. by the scale on my powder measure. 
At this stage the powder was burning lots better, 
and I was getting two inch groups for a regular 
thing at 100 yards with prone and muzzle rest. 
This is the first and only combination of rifle 
and ammunition that I can do this with, that I 
have ever tried. 


We have quite a few chicken matches here, 
shooting at their head and part of their necks at 
100 yards at five cents per shot. First five shots 
offhand standing, then after that you can use 
any position you desire. (If you don’t get him 
the first five shots.) I have killed a very few 
nt ffhand position, but have the best of luck 
with this rifle and the last mentioned load in 
the prone position. Hardly ever have to shoot 
more than once or twice at the most. The last 

vr that IT have shot at thus, have killed the 
first shot prone. Making my chicken cost me 
39 Usnally hit them cnce or twice out of the 
five shots that I am required to shoot offhand. 
3ut hitting them does no good unless it is fatal. 
You have to kill. This is quite off the subject. 
but I thought I would give you a little brief 
description of our matches. 

Now what I want to know is what kind of 
powder are those 7.62 shells loaded with? 

Will those bullets fit my rifle, and not harm it 
mere than the metal fouling they give? 

Am I using heavy enough powder charge? T 
want the lightest load that I can get with this 
powder. It seems impossible to get other powder 
and primers, as I am far away from every 
where. Can't even get shotgun smokeless with- 
out a special order. I want the lightest load that 


will give me a lew traiectory at 190 vards and 
with as LITTLE RECOIL as possible. The 40 
er. load does net give any recoil at all. (I mean 
any that is noticeable.) 

Is there any solution or other material that 


will remove metal fouling, that can be sent by 
parcel post? If so what is the name of it and 
by whom and where is it sold? 

My D.C.M. price list quctes Bull’s-eve powder 
as being used for Guard cartridges. May I ask 
for a full description of these cartridges and 
whether I can buy some of them, if they suit my 
purpose? Also what would be the proper load 
to use of this powder in my Springfield with 110 
«rain cast bullets? Would black nowder primers 
fire this powder in light loads? I would like to 
get a supply of this powder if it will give good 
results without too high a trajectory at 60 to 
75 yards to kill squirrels in hickory trees. I 
could use it to reload my revolver shells, too. 
M. T. *”.. Galdia, Kentucky. 

(Ans:ver by Major Whelen). You certainly 
have been working under difficulties in obtaining 
ammunition for your Springfield, and under the 
circumstances you have done remarkably well. 

The powder which you have salvaged from the 
Russian cartridges is either du Pont No. 16, or 
No. 17, which is practically the same as No. 16. 
When you set the scale of your Ideal powder 
measure at 40 vrs. bu’k vour measure is throw- 


ing appreximately 38 grains weight of du Pont 
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No. 16 powder. This is just about right for the 
lowest charge and power which will give you 
really good accuracy with No. 16 powder. As 
you go below this with 150 grain jacketed bullets, 
the powder does not burn quite as competely as 


it should, and the acturacy begins to fall off. © 


Stick to this charge with the 150 grain Russian 
bullet. 

The Russian bullet is all right. It ought to dk 
fairly satisfactory. At high velocities it will 
give metal fouling, but I doubt if you get much 
metal fouling from the charge of 40 grains bulk 
of du Pont No. 16 powder. This charge of 40 
grains with the Russian bullet is giving you 
somewhere between 2,200 and 2,300 f:s. velocity, 
and the pressure is most probably under 30,000 
pounds. 

As you say you want light loads, and you are 
having trouble in getting powder, why not try 
either the 150 grain Russian bullet, or the regu- 
lar 150 grain Springfield service bullet, and 17 
grains weight of du Pont Shotgun Smokeless 
powder. To throw 17 grains weight of this pow- 
der set your Ideal measure at 40 grains by its 


scale. This load should give you excellent results 
up to almost 300 yards. The muzzle velocity is 
about 1,700 fs. You should be able to get 


du Pont Shotgun Smokeless powder on special 
order any place in the U. S. In fact there is no 
trouble in getting cases, bullets, ctc.. by mail 
primers by express, and powder by double first 
class freight rates anywhere in the U. S. Guard 
cartridges are obsolete, and no more are to be 
had, and anyhow this load is much better than 
the guard cartridge load for your use. Bullseye 
powder is fairly good for very light bullets in the 
Springfield. For a 110 grain bullet use not to 
exceed 3.5 grains by weight of Bullseye. How- 
ever, better results are to be had by using one of 
the lead bullets weighing 150 to 154 grains, and 
about ten grains by weight of du Pont No. 80 or 
Shotgun Smokeless powder. 

I am sorry to say that I do not know of any- 
thing other than the regular metal fouling am- 
monia solution that is really effective in removing 
metal fouling. You might get some Winchester 
Crystal Cleanser, a liquid containing ammonia (I 
think it can be sent by mail), which will remove 
metal fouling if it is used long enough. It migit 
be necessary to swab the bore with it for several 
hours tc remove a bad patch of metal fouting 


GREASE AND GAME LOADS 


HAVE been impressed with the weakness of 

the usual game load for the .30-06 Springfield, 
so much discussed recently, and mentioned the 
new Remington, Express, mushroom cartridges 
to a friend who is a good rifleman. He imme- 
diately took the joy out of life by advising me 
to be sure and flush out the action of my Spring- 
field with gasoline, in order to remove all grease 
and oil before using these new loads. I would be 
grateful for advice if this is necessary, and if 
the new cartridges develop excessive chamber 
pressure such as would be rather unsafe. 

It may interest you to know that after several 
years of extreme high power, small bore rifles, 
the opinion of the Adirondack guides is now 
swinging back to the larger, lower velocity load. 
Some of them are giving up the .250-3000 for 
the 38-55. D.B., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). The new .30-06 
Remington Express mushroom cartridge, 220-gr. 
bullet, m. v. 2,400 f. s., is perfectly safe in any 
standard rifle chambered for the .30-06 cartridge. 
No more special precautions need be taken when 
using it than are naturally taken with any of this 
caliber ammunition. I always oil my _ barrel 
when through cleaning, and then before firing 
again I always wipe it out with one flannel patch 
on the cleaning rod, using no particular attention 
to get it absolutely free from oil, or to dry the 
chamber particularly, but just running the patch 
up and down a couple of times, and then dis- 
carding it, and thinking no more of it. As a 
matter of fact I do not believe that even this is 
necessary. I think that when the barrel and 
chamber of a rifle have been merely oiled with 
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a flannel patch after firing that it is perfectly MODERN “MUZZLE LOADERS” 

safe to go ahead and shoot the rifle without any 

wiping out of this thin film of oil, and this WANT some dope on the old target rifles, 
applies to the Remington Express mushroom breech and muzzle loading just preceeding our 
cartridge as well as to all other factory ammuni- modern free-rifle, like Pope and Hudson for in- 
tion. It is not, however, safe or desirable to shoot stance. I believe there were others too, both here 
a rifl. of this caliber with the bore heavily coated and in Europe, each with meny ideas 
with cosmic or gun grease, or with the chamber schemes as to make his rifle outshoot his rival. 
so coated. Three or four flannel patches should ‘What I want to set at is their theories and hew 
be u-ed to wipe out the grease. Gasoline will they made their barrels accurate, and so on. Of 
hasten getting out the grease, but personally I course I don’t expect you to give me much in- 
have never used it. It seemed easier to just use formation on such an extensive subject, it prob- 
three or four flannel patches which were always ably would take volumes, but could you please 
at hand 5 tell me of some books on the subject cr of some 

Only yesterday I was shooting and testing a rson that would enlighten me? 

new 30-06 Mauser sporting rifle with all makes (Answer by Major Whelen). I have your letter 
of 50-06 ammunition to determine the relative of recent date relative to the old tarzet rifles 
accuracy of each in this rifle and the relative breech and muzzle leading. There is verv littl 
point of impact. It was very noticeable that the available in print on these old weapons outside 


Remington Express mushroom cartridzes gave 
apparently less recoil and less breech pressur> than 
any of the various 180 grain loads with muzzle 
velocities around 2,700 f. s. This Express; mush- 
room cartridge functioned absolutely periect in 


every respect. The accuracy of it is most extra- 
ordinary. I think it is the most accurate sport- 
ing cartridge for the 30-06. 

Your remarks about the Adirondack guides 
going from the .250-3000 cartridges to the .38-55 
takes me back to my own boyhood days in the 


Adirondacks from 1886 to 1892. In those days 
the :38-55 was the most popular rifle in the 
North Woods, although most of the guides had 
38-40 and .44-40 Winchesters because they had 
had them for a long time and could not afford 
to buy another rifle. But whenever a guide could 
afford it he got a long barreled 38-55 Marlin re- 
peater. That was before the Model 1894 Win- 
chester had come out. The guides were very 
proud of these long rifles, and wherever there was 
one the owner always had it prominently dis- 
played in a rack in his front room. Along the 
stage line from North Creek to Blue Mountain 
and Long Lake I often saw these long barreled 
38-55 Marlins, with barrels 28 and 30 inches 
long, hanging on hooks or on deer horns, but 
the .38-40’s and .44-40’s were usually stood in a 
corner. The Marlins always had a full magazine 
and pistol grip. 

A certain caliber becomes popular in a certain 
region, and this popularity lasts, even sometimes 
without any real or good reason. Thus in south- 
western British Columbia many years ago the 
303 Savage was all the rage. A very celebrated 
guide of Lillooct, British Columbia, named Wm. 
G. Manson, got a .303 Savage rifle when it first 
came out, and with the first box of twenty car- 
tridzes he killed eighteen head of big game in- 
cluding two grizzly bears; and the reputation of 
that rifle flew far and wide over all that region 
so that when I was out there in 1901 and again in 
1906 almost every other rifle was a .303 Savage. 

As a matter of fact the 38-55 is a bit of an 
old timer. It is not nearly as accurate as the 
30-30, not as good a killer, and has not the flat 
trajectory. The old 38-55 has a groove diameter 
of about .380 inch, and the bullets measure but 

75 inch. This means not quite such good ac- 
turacy, and a rather shorter life than the .30-30 


where both bullet and groove diameter are the 
same. I should really prefer either the .30-30 
or the .38-55 to the .250-3000 for deer in a thick 
country like the Adirondacks. I would prefer 


thé rifle for either of these cartridges to be of 
carbine type—light, short, and handy in the thick 
woeds: But let us not spoil the romance of the 
thing. I like to think of those old gone-by days 
with the long barreled Marlins, the single shot 
Ballards, pack baskets and guide boats, and of my 
first deer killed alone with a .22 long cartridge 
in my little single shot Remington rifle. 

Say, I used to be able to take hold of the bow 
of a guide boat as it was drawn up on a sandy 
beach, lift the bow, rush the boat into the water, 
ind as it left shore jump onto the forward deck, 
and then with a second jump, bound into the 
middle seat, and by that time the boat would be 
“ty feet from shore. I wonder cou‘d I do it now. 


of the back files of The Rifle, Shooting and Fish- 
imo, and and the Man. You will find in 
old libraries quite a lot of books dealing with 
the old muzzle loading rifle, the one with which 
the buliet was loaded with a cloth patch. In 
most English works, particularly “Rifles and 
Ammunition”, by Ommundson and Robinson, 
vou will find quite a good description of old 
English muzzle leading rifles, mostly military 
rifles. 

But there is a dearth of literature on stricktly 
target muzzle loaders where a false muzzle was 
used in seating the bullet, and where really fine 


{rms 


accuracy was obtained. The false muzzle was 
first used with percussion rifles I think about 
1250, and some very fine and accurate per 


cussion muzzle loaders were made about the time 
of the Civil War, and for some years afterwards. 
These rifles were always made to order. 

Georze Scha'ke brought this system to its 
ultimate perfection, and then Harry Pope became 
interested in it and further improved it, and 
adapted it to breech loading rifles, and by his 
very superior marksmanship developed it to the 
utmost possibilities. Dr. Hodson at first used the 
Pope system and did all his fine shocting and 
made his reputation with this system. During the 
latter vears of his life Dr. Hudson developed a 
system of threating a breech loading burrel, and 
seating a hard lead bullet of special shape into 
this throat in such a way that he got superior 
accuracy. 

He was assisted in this by Mr. Barlow of the 


Ideal Manufacturing Company, and you will 
find the system thoroughly explained in the 
Tdeal Handbooks issued about 1912 to 1918. The 


Hudson svstem did not result in quite such good 
accuracy as the Pope system, but it would fire 
a heavier bullet at higher velocity with less pro- 
portionate recoil than would the Pope system, 
and thus the bullet would be less influenced by 
wind, and on this account Hudson said that he 
could get as good scores as when using the Pope 
system, even if the true accuracy was not quite 
think that Hudson used a breech 
berre!, threated en his svstem for 


as good. I 
‘cadine Pope 
his bullet. 

In my hook “The American Rifle,” you will 
find an entire description of the Pope 
written in Harry Pope’s own words, which 
explain it in full. It is well illustrated, and I 
think it will give you just the information you 
wish. Also at the bottom of Page 273 of th 
same book you will find a description of the 
Hudson system and bullet No. 375272 which was 
the one which Hudson used. 

I wish I could go more into this matter in de- 
tail but space forbids 


} 


system 
will 


THE .45/70 


- HAVE sent to D. C. M. for a .45-70 Spring 
ficld, and now that it is on the way, I find 
thet I am unable to get black powder ammuni- 
tion in Sacramento for this gun. The only black 
powder that we have her? comes in cans and 
shotgun shells, and is of no use to me. Sporting 
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33 


goods salesmen 


have repeatedly tried to sell me 
smokeless and scmi-smckeless powders for the 
gun, but, frankly, ! am scared of them. I do 
not know all there is to be known about guns 


and ammunition, but I have a suspicion that the 
45-70 Springfield would act rather queerly with 


high pressure ammunition. One cartridge, Rem 
ington .45-70 405, was absolutely guaranteed by 
the salesman to produce no more breech pres. 
sure than black powder, but I rather think that 
he was actuated by a desire to sell me the am- 
munition, instead of proper consideration for my 
safety. Then again, perhaps he is right, hence 
this letter. I was further impressed with his 
knowledge when he was unable to tell me the 
breech pressure produced hy this shel! 2 | lead 
oer the maximum permissible breech pressure of 
the 45-70. Some day he may have to do with 
somco who is mere confident of h nitity 
than I am, and we shall read of another “ex 
ploded gun” accident. Now for a few questions: 
Is it safe to use this Remington .45-70-405 
‘smokeless) in the .45-70 Springfield ? 


What is the maximum permissible breech pres 


sure of the 45-70 Springfield. 
Is semi-smokeless powder safe to use in this 
gun? 


What are the breech pressures given by smoke 
less and semi-smokeless powders with the 405 
grain bullet? C. K. C. 

inswer by Major Whelen). Generaily speak- 
ing there are three types of .45-70 cartridges: 

1. The type loaded with Black or Semi-smoke- 
powder, with lead bullets, low velocity, 
which give breech pressures of 25,000 pounds and 
under. 

2. The low pressure smokeless type, which ar? 
loaded with bulk smokeless powder which gives 
no more breech pressure than black powder. 
This type may be loaded with either lead or full 
jacketed, or soft point jacketed bullets. The 
Remington makes of .45-70 Government Flat 
Point Smokeless with 405 grain full jacketed 
bullet, and the .45-70 Government Flat Point 
Smokeless with 432 grain jacketed soft point bul- 
let are of this type 

3. The various “High Velocity” and “High 
Power” 45-70 cartridges, usually loaded with 
dense high pressure powder, and usually with 300 
grain soft point jacketed bullets. This type of 
cartridges is designed solely for use in the Win- 
chester Model 1886 rifle with nickel steel barrel. 

The first two types of ammunition are per- 
fectly safe for use in the .45-70 Springfield rifle. 
The third type develops too much pressure in my 
opinion, for the Springfield, and I do not believe 
that it is safe to use this third type in this rifle, 
although I believe it has been done 

The .45-70 Springfield rifle was designed in 
black powder days when breech pressures never 
exceeded about 25,00C pounds per square inch 
I do not think that this rifle shouid ever be 
with pressures in excess of 30,000 pounds. Prob 
ibly the cartridges of the third class above d 
velop pressures running from 35,000 pounds to 
38,000 pounds. In the old days I have seen ex- 
cessive ly loaded black powder cartridges used in 
the Springfield and once in a while the cam latch 


less 


used 


on the breech block would blow off. IT once had 
this latch blown off a rifle that I was sheeting, 
and it cut cleanly through the rim of my hat. and 
I thought I was lucky not to get it in the bre 


and right there I quit using more than 70 grains 
of black powder with the 500 grain lead bullet 

In these davs black powder is getting more 
every day. Perhaps the cartridge com- 
panics have quit loading it in .45-70 caliber 
Black powder cartridges still on dealers shelves 
are liable to be very old and stale, and the 
lubricant has probably dried up in the grooves 
of the bullets, so that, while perfectly safe, you 
probably could not get very good results from 
these old .45-70 black powder cartridges. I am 
inclined to think that probably you cannot get 
a better factory loaded cartridge for your rifle 
than the 405 grain Remington fiat point smoke 
less cartridges which have been offored to 


obsolete 


you 
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SIGHTING COMBINATIONS AND 
THE ’95 
T AM tempted to ask jor an expression of opin- 
ion on several points 

First, your opinion of a sight combination 
which I have in mind for the ’95 Winchester and 
for the Springfield. For the ‘95 Winchester I 
have.in mind the Lyman No. 38 Receiver sight 
and the Lyman No. 17 Front sight. For the 
Springfield I have in mind the generally accepted 
Lyman No. 48, and the Lyman No. 17 Front 
sight. 

My idea is to have a protected front sight for 
both hunting and target shooting, and you may 
remember that the Lyman No. 17 Front sight 
has both an “aperture and pin head, instantly 
reversible,” both protected by a generous hood. 

In your opinion will this No. 17 Front sight 
be satisfactory for both hunting and target work? 
Your opinion may save me some experimenting. 

I might mention that I have a ’95 Winchester 
chambered for the 30 Army or .30-40 cartridge, 
and a little night hunting in the Mexican jungles 


prompted me to rg un fer night sooting. 
From the Radium Luminous Material Com- 
pany of New York, I secured enough of their 


“dope” to coat the rearward side of the aperture 
of the Lyman No. 21 Receiver sight and also the 
bead front sight. This arrangement is of course 
of no assistance in moonlight, but in “Egyptian” 
darkness the aperture of the Receiver and the 
bead front sight does furnish an alignment, the 
“Radium” is visible—just as it is on a watch. 

It just occurs to me that this treatment would 
be of some assistance in night hunting of lions 
and other nocturnal ramblers. And—if the Ly- 
man No. 17 protected front sight is practicabie 
for hunting—I would give the “Radium” treat- 
ment to both the pin head and the reversible 
small aperture under the hood of the front sight. 
How does this “listen” to you? 

You likely know that the metal must first be 
coated with a lacquer before the “Radium” will 
adhere to it. 

Now here is the second question. I like the 
lever action in preference to the bolt, and—while 
serving with a regular infantry regiment durinz 
the World War—I think I convinced the old 
Army Sergents—expert riflemen—that the 95 
Lever Winchester is faster than the Springfizld 

Because I like the lever action better, because 
I think that it is more rapid and because of its 
take-down feature, I have had it in mind to pur- 
chase another 95 Winchester, chambered for the 
220-grain, .30 caliber, 1906 ammunition, assum- 
ing that the action which will “stand up’” with 
the .405 cartridges would also “stand up” with 
the increasingly-speeded .30, 1906 ammunition— 
the latest Remington, Western and Winchester. 

But lo and behold, along comes our old friend 
Chauncey Thomas, in the March 15th issue of 
Tue AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, and “throws cold 
water” on my plans. 

He says: “The ’06 Springfield cartridge is too 
much load for the box magazine Winchester, 
500 Springfield shots will shake it up so that is 
dangerous . . .the shell shoulder is the reason . . 
better leave the box Winchester alone with these 
new “Express” 06 loads . . . it was not designed 
for the ’06 load in the first place . . too much 
chamber pressure for that soft steel, back gate 
action.” A. L. K. Auburn, Indiana 


Answer (by Major Whelen). 1 should prefer 
the Lyman No. 41 rear sight to the No. 38 for 
the Winchester Model ’95 rifle. The No. 38 does 
not have quite accurate enough adjustments for 
elevation, as it is difficult to secure it between the 
elevation notches on the side, the pointer snap- 
ping into the notch. This practically limits one 
to changes of about 150 to 300 yards at a time, 
with no adjustment in between. 

For the Springfield I would prefer the Howe- 
Whelen sleeve sight to the Lyman No. 48 receiver 
sight. While the latter is an excellent sight for 
target shooting it is a little too far from the eye 
to permit the typical Lyman method of aiming 
for hunting. 


The No. 17 sight is an excellent target sight 
where one confines himself to firing at one siz: 
of bull’s-eve at one particular range, and will ex- 
periment with various size apertures until he finds 
one which will show just the right amount of 
white around the bull’s-eve to conform to his own 
individual eyesight. Alteration of the size of the 
bull’s-eve or the range will of course change this 
relationship. It may be said that aperture front 
sights are suitable only for those having excel- 
lent and keen eyesight. 

A heeded sight is worthless for hunting. The 
hooded sight has been most thoroughly tested 
by the Army, and while it has been found satis- 
factory for shooting at bull’s-eye targets in a 
good lizht, in field firing, whick approximates 
hunting conaitions, the hood restricts the field 
of view in the vicinity of the target, and when 
the target is not well defined the shooter has 
difficulty in picking it up. It is a slow sight, and 
cannot be defined in poor lights. Confusion 
often results in attempt to center the rear peep. 

For both your rifles I should prefer a Lyman 
geld head front sight with 1-16-inch bead. The 
bead should be blackened in the smoke of a 
match, cardle, or camphor for target shooting, 
and rubbed bright for hunting. 

Chauncey Thomas was not wrong in what he 
said relative to the Winchester Model 95 rifle. 
This rifle, it must be remembered, was designed 
thirty years ago, primarily for black powder car- 
tridges, it being first preduced for the .38-72 and 
40-72 cartridges having breech pressures around 
25,000 pounds. In the design of modern 1ifles 
it has been found that, to give satisfactory re- 
sults with cartridges of high intensity the rifle 
should be as stiff as pessible from muzzle to 
butt-plate, the breech bolt should be supported 
at its head, and the parts of the breech action 
should be made of high tensile steel especially 
heat treated to resist wear and upsettage. The 
Model 95 rifle violates all these principles. It 
has spots in the barrel for rear sight and fore- 
arm fastening, it has the breech of the barrel 
arranged as a takedown, it has a very long 
breech bolt supported at the rear, it has a re- 
ceiver attached to the butt-stock by two tangs 
and one screw, and it has a receiver and breech 
holt made of soft, easily machined steel, not heat 
treated. 

As a result we find that the Winchester Model 
95 takedown rifle gives eight to twelve inch 
groups at 200 yards with the best ammunition, 
while the sporting type of 30 caliber Springfield 
at its acceptance test range of 220 yards aver- 
ages two-inch groups with National Match am- 
munition. We also find that after a few hun- 
dred rounds have been fired from the Winches- 
ter the breech block has attained a nermanent 
set back, increasing the headspace so that some- 
times the cartridge cases separate in two pieces 
about half an inch in front of the extracting 
groove when fired. Also that frequently the 
finger lever catch no longer holds securely and 
when the rifle is fired it about half opens the 
breech bleck, the parts being really formed on 
the Blish principle on which the Thompson semi- 
automatic rifle is made, which rifle opens at the 
breech when the pressure is partly relieved. 

As an indication for the necessity of stiffners 
throughout, if this rifle be made in solid frame 


the accuracy will be materially increased. If a 
Winchester Medel 95 barrel without slots be 
mounted in a Springfield receiver, and in a 


Soringfield ore piece stock it will shoot prac- 
tically as well as a Springfield rifle. You can- 
net get much better barrels than Winchester 
barrels 

I have never done any work with Radium 
paint or sights. I should think that under some 
conditicns sights treated with it might be a de- 
cided advantage, but how will such sights do in 
davlight when 99 per cent of the shots are fired ? 

Ir conclusion. I do not wish te wreck your 
faith in the Winchester Mcdel 95 rifle It is 
quite a satisfactory rifle for hunting at ranges 
up to 200-yards. It can usually be fired faster 
than the Springfield, but usually accurate, aimed 
fire is as rapid with one as with the other. 
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THE .28/30 AND .32/40 


| bey a .32-40 Ballard target rifle anc 
.28-30 Stevens, each gun weighing abo 
My father, who is dead now, alv 
loaded the shells for these guns. As I remen 
it he used a little of du Pont No. 1 powder for 





pounds. 





priming and filled the shells almost full of 
F. F. G. King’s Semi-smckeless, if I remember 
right. I loaded some shells as above but do not 


appear to «ct results obtained with the shells 
loaded by my father. Would you be so kind as 
to help me out of my trouble by giving me a 


geod load tor these rifles. Also a good Inbri- 
cant for lead bullets. I want to get a good ac- 
curate .2z caliber target rifle. But can’t de- 


cide whether to get the Winchester 52, Peterson- 
Pope or Springfield. If any one of these makes 
are any more accurate than the others would you 
be so kind as to tell me the best and I sure will 


keep the source of information to myself. 
C. E. M., New Kensington, Fa. 
Answer (by Major Whelen). Both the .32-40 


Ballard and the .28-30 Stevens are excellent rifles, 
but they are most distinctly black powder rifles 
They have not the requisite strength of breech 
action for charges of smokeless powder, even 
bulk powder, and moreover it is very difficult 
to clean them so that smokeless powder will not 
eventually ruin the barrels through corrcsion I 
don’t believe that you can get better powder for 
them than Kings Semi-Smokeless F. G., primer 
with du Pont No. 1. . 

I think that most probably your trouble lies 
in lack of proper fit of the bullet, and lack of 
skill and the proper tools for making perfect 
bullets. 

Upset a pure lead bullet in the bore of the 
rifle and carefully push it through and measure 
it with a micrometer caliper. My book “The 
American Rifle’ explains just how to do it. 
Your bullets for both rifles should have a dia- 
meter as nearly as possible .001-inch larger than 
the groove diameter of your barrel. Get a bul- 
let mold which will cast bullets about .003-inch 


larger than the groove diameter. About 170 
grains for the .32-40 and 120 grains for the 
28-30. Cast your bullets about 1 part of tin 


to 20 parts of lead. Obtain a lubricating and 
sizing press from the Bond Company, with the 
dies for both sizes .00l-inch larger than the 
groove diameters of your barrels. I don’t be- 
lieve that it is possible to make, size, and lub- 
ricate lead bullets perfect enough to get even 
half decent accuracy without a lubricating and 
sizing machine. I know I cannot do it. I regard 
it as absolutely essential. Don’t monkey with 
home made lubricants, but use the lubr’cant in 
sticks that is provided for the lubricating and 
sizing machine by the Modern Bond Company. 
Your success depends primarily on getting perfect 
bullets. 

I should advise using the smokeless primer that 
is recommended for low pressure smokeless car- 
tridges made by the same company that makes 
the cases you use. In the base of the case place 
3 grains bulk of du Pont No. 1 smokeless powder. 
On top of this place 37 grains of Kings semi- 
smokeless powder for the .32-40, or 27 grains for 
the .28-30. A cardboard wad might be placed 
over the powder, but I don’t think that it is nec- 
essary. The bullets should be seated only deep 
enough to hold securely in the cases, usually 
leaving several bands of lubricant exposed. The 
necks of the cases should be resized and then ex- 
panded so as to be exactly the same diameter in- 
side as the sized bullet, and the sharp edze at the 
mouth of the case should be chambered off so as 
to prevent scraping the bullet when it is seated. 

These are the principles to adhere to when one 
desires to get the best results with the old black 
powder rifles. A little experimenting will be 
usually necessary, particularly with temper of 
bullet, and weight and shape of bullet, and 
amount of powder charge, to get the ‘utmost out 
of the rifle. 

Wih regard to .22 caliber rifles, at the present 
time Peterson barrels in Ballard actions seem to 
be showing just a little better accuracy than any 
other combination. 
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PEEP OR FLAT SIGHTS? 


y iAT sights would you recommend on a 
\ ) 06 bolt action gun for hunting—the 
very best? What do you think of the Lyman 
48 jor big game hunting? I had a sample gun 
sent on from the Hoffman Arms Company—the 
most beautiful rifle I ever handled: equipped with 
their regular long front sight and three or four 
leai s¢hts fer 100, 200, and 500 yards. They 
calicd the leaf sights the Bristol type of express 
leaf sight and the one geierally used by sea- 


huntersThe gun had a Sprinefield action 
cir very next letter told me they usually 
rtised the Lyman 48 sights on this type of 
but ceuld ebtain a!l advantages of Lyman 
all adjustments overcome by the use of 
e-Whelen which is two and three-quarters 
inches nearer the eye. I told them to put it on, 

it hac a letter the other day saying they had 
discovered leaf sights could not be used by put- 
ting on this sight for gun was originally sighted 
fcr leat sight and has a ccrrespondingly low 
front sight on a ramp. 

I weuld appreciate your telling me if the gun 
with leaf sights was as goed a big game hunt- 
ing arm as by using some of other sights. Do 
you think that other sights besides leaf sights 
are necessary. Which is best? They will make 
up one for me any way that I wish but I want 
to be sure I am right before I give them my 
order. Dr. Clyde C. Snycer, Clarion, Pa. 


inswver (By Major Whelen). Perhaps I am 
prejudiced against open sights, particularly non- 
adjustable open sights. Open sights are very 
much affected by light, more so than any other 
type. Frequently the differences caused in aim 
by lights will be enough to throw one off five 
or six inches at 100 vards. This is particularly 
true of the English *V” type of open sight with 
the platinum line. With this “V” sight, also, it 
is most difficult to get the same amount of front 
sight to show each time in the “V.” You estimatz 
if vou are seeing the same amount of bead each 
time. An estimate is not as accurate as posi- 
tive gauging. Note that the eye has ability to 
center objects with great accuracy. I regard 
the English type of open “V” sight as the least 
accurate of all rifle sights. It is true that it can 
be used quickly, but no more quickly than the 
best Lyman aperture sights. 

The act of accurate aiming consists in dupli- 
cating the picture of sights and target, which 
picture has been indelibly impressed in the mem- 
ory on the eye retina of the eye. The individ- 
ual who ha; trained himself to aim normally 
gets this picture most indelibly impressed, and 
he can then duplicate it in aiming with almost 
uncanny accuracy. If the sights are non-adjus- 
table it is only by the merest luck that one will 
find them absolutely accurately adjusted so that 
the rifie will hit exactly where the sights are 
aligned. Almost always he will find that at any 
given range he has to aim a few inches higher or 
lower, or to the right or left to strike a given 
point. When he does this he is no longer aim- 
ing normally, he is no longer duplicating the pic- 
ture he has trained his eye to form with accu- 
racy, he estimates in his mind how much he must 
aim high or low, or to the richt or left, and then 
he estimates with his eye whether he is aiming 
nbout this much off. He loses the accuracy 
that comes from duplicating a well remembered 
picture. And all because he cannot accurately 
adjust -these open sights so that the rifle will 
hit where it is aimed. 

If you add all these estimates, and the effect of 
light you begin to see the reason for the popu- 
larity of the accurate adjustable aperture sight. 

Forty years ago William Lyman invented a 
type of sight which bears his name, and method 
of aiming, which has been found particularly 
adapted to hunting rifles. There is a large aper- 
ture near the eye. This aperture has a thin rim. 
It is so near the eye that it cannot be focused 
on. but blurrs considerably. But the eye can 
center the blurr with uncanny accuracy, and 
moreover it does it naturally after a little prac- 
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tice The blurr docs not interfere with the view 
of the scenery or target. It does not cut out 
three-quarters of the view of a running animal, 
and three-quarters of the view of the trees 
through which he is running. Moreover when 
one has had a little practice with this form of 


original Lyman aperture sight he finds that he 
comes to practically disregard the rear sight in 
aiming. He really does use ii, and his eve still 
continues to accurately center the front sight in 
the peep, but he is not conscious of doing it 
When he arrives at this stage he finds that he 
can catch aim so quickly, can shoot so accu- 
rately, and can see his sights in such poor lights 
that it is a perfect joy. Now it has been my ex- 
perience that one never does come to this way 
of aiming with the newer Lyman receiver sights 
like the 48. He always continues to take pains 
for every shot to center the front sight in the 
peep. But I think every man, in a few weeks 
practice, cemes to this disregard for the rear 
sight when‘he is using th eoriginal Lyman sight 
near the eye as it was first placed on the original 
Lyman tang sights, or as it has been more re 
cently placed on the Hcwe-Whelen rear sleeve 
sight. 

I had several of Hoffman’s fine rifles to test 
that had the English type of open rear sight. I 
complained to them that I could not get good 
groups with these sights, and I advised them not 
to regularly equip their rifles with such sights 
unless their customer specifically requested them 
to. I noticed also that the workman who tar- 
geted the rifles which were sent to me had gotten 
groups on the target which were way off from 
the place I got my groups, and that in his memo 
randum of the targeting he complained of the 
light. I imagine that they have had 2 change 
of opinion as to rear sights. 

I would unhesitatingly recommend the Howe- 
Whelen rear sight for a sporting Springfield rifle 
because: 

It is the most accurate, and the fastest sight 
that I know of. 

It permits of the typical Lyman method of 
aim with the disregard of the rear sight in aim- 
ing. 

It has accurate adjustments reading to inches 
on the target by means of which the rifle can 
instantly be made to hit where aim is taken. 

It is strong enough to stand the racket of 
wilderness hunting. 

It has a safety which is noiseless. 

It has a safety which can be operated as one 
places his rifle to his shoulder. 

It has a safety which can easily be operated 
when ones hands are numb with cold 

I believe that all these are vital considerations 
to the hunter. 


PITTING IN THE .32/20 


I was very much interested in an article in the 
September 1 number of THe American RIFLE- 
man, “A Varmint Rifle,’ and the answer by 
Major Whelen, owing to the fact that I have 
only a few months ago bought a Winchester 
Model 1892, chambered for the 32 W.C.F. shell, 
and sighted at the factory for the 32-20 Win- 
chester High Velocity cartridge. I should appre- 
ciate it greatly if you would answer the following 
questions: 

Is this excessive pitting found to a greater ex- 
tent when using the W.H.V. cartridge or when 
using the ordinary low pressure smokeless am- 
munition? Would not this condition be more or 
less eliminated if two or three black powder 
cartridges were fired after you had finished shoot- 
ing for the day? Does this abominable condition 
exist in the Model 92 rifles chambered for the 
38-40 and .44-40 smokeless ammunition? Ap- 
proximately how many .32-20 black powder car- 
tridges can I fire from my rifle before it is 
fouled sufficiently to cause inaccuracy? D. P. P. 


(Answer by Major Whelen). Just recently I 
learned that several years ago the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., abandoned the use of Sharp- 
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shocter powder in their .25 
High Velocity, and 32-20 Low 
ammunition in faver of du 
powder, a dense nitro-cellulose powder. 
still continue the use of Sharpshooter in their 
32-20 W.H.V. ammunition. I think that this 
has an important bearing on the matter of cor 
rosion in these rifles, because as far as I have been 
able to learn the use of Sharpshooter powder in 
these small calibers greatly increases the corrosive 
character of the fouling, although the primer is 
really primarily responsible for it. In the larger 
calibers Sharpshooter does not seem to have this 
corrosive action to the same degree. At least in 
38-40, 44-40, and 45-70 calibers riflenten seem 
to have had no trouble in preventing after-corro 
sion in their rifles. 

Winchester states that at present they have not 
been able to find a satisfactory powder to take 
the place of Sharpshooter in the .32-20 W.H.V. 
cartridge, although they are still continuing their 
investigation 

I am not certain that the use of du Pont No. 
50 powder in the 32-20 low pressure smokeless 
ammunition of Winchester make has entirely cor- 
rected the fault, but I think that the indications 
are that this new ammunition will be much better 
than the old in this respect. At present I have a 
32-20 Winchester rifle and a supply of the new 
32-20 low pressure cartridges of Winchester make 
on hand, and just this week I am starting on a 
program of shooting this rifle about 50 rounds 
each week and cleaning it afterwards as perfectly 
as I know, watching for the appearance of the 
will write me 


20 smokeless, .25-20 
Pressure Smoke 
Pont No. 50 
But they 


less 


corrosion and pitting. If you 
again in about three months, or watch the 
columns of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, I may 


have something of interest to tell in this connec- 
tion. . 

I have never before given a corrosion and ac- 
curacy life test to a .32-20 rifle. However, a 
friend of mine, 4 most scientific and careful rifle- 

an, and one well informed on all matters con- 
nected with corrosion and fouling, has a Marlin 
32-20 rifle. He used it with all makes of smoke- 
less ammunition, both low power and high ve- 
locity, and he was unable by any method known 
to him, to keep the bore clean and to prevent 
corrosion. He showed me this rifle about a year 
ago. The bore was in horrible shape, so badly 
pitted that there was scarcely any rifling in it. 
I understood him to say that the rifle had been 
fired about 500 rounds. If we were able to clean 
so as to prevent this after-corrosion I see no 
reason why this rifle should not last for years, 
as the ammunition is not erosive, and there 
should be no wear to speak of. 


I would rather advise that you resight your 
rifle for the Winchester low pressure cartridge, 
and confine your use to that. The .32-20 is a 
short range weapon anyhow, and therefore flat 
trajectory is not of much moment. The low 
pressure cartridge has all the power necessary for 
small game. I am inclined to think that if, after 
firing smokeless ammunition, one were to fire 
several rounds of black powder ammunition 
through the bore, that this after-corrosion might 
be entirely prevented. Of course the trouble is 
that when one is hunting the opportunity to fire 
the black powder cartridges may not occure until 
the end of the day’s hunt, and the rifle may 
remain fouled from very early in the morning. 
My own personal tests as regards this after- 
corrosion were with two .25-20 rifles, and were 
confined entirely to the rifle range, and I always 
cleaned the bore immediately after ceasing to fire, 
so the rifle never set over an hour after being 
cleaned. Despite the most perfect cleaning the 
bores became badly pitted, with the ordinary 
black powder steel barrel and sharpshooter pow- 
der after about 500 rounds, and with nickel 
steel barrel and du Pont No. 80 powder after 
about 1,000 rounds. While it is possible that 
your present barrel may become pitted after a 
little use, yet I feel that we now have the com- 
panies interested in this matter, and that before 
long we will have a solution to it. Then you 
could get a new nickel steel barrel for your rifle, 
and all would be well. 
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The World’s Daintiest Announcing 
Fastest-Handling He-Gun THE B & M 


RELOADER’S HANDBOOK 


Hunters, you know that regular sporting Springfield rifles are 
too heavy and clumsy in stock and barrel for most successful 
woods use. They swing so slow they make you fail in many : 
snap shots. They are burdensome to carry because of weight The book you have been wanting 
and wrong balance. 

BUT the Springfield rifle with light stock and special barrel 
makes one of the fastest-handling and easiest carried sporting 
rifles known. 





for ten years 


This is a textbook on the subject, 


The wonderful accuracy and superb power of the .30-1906 starting with a couple of hundred pages 


— is not impaired, when construction of the light gun is_ | in loose leaf form, to be added to as more 
correct. ; f : ; 
; ; information is available. It cost hundreds 
We make these short, light rifles, with barrels short and slim f doll a titi 
or short and thick, with straight taper or otherwise as desired. of dollars just for the writing. 
Let us make you a gun to suit your special fancies and woods : : : 
conditions. Remember, Niedner fine barrels and stocks are It serene complete ne for 
reasonably priced. handloading rifle and revolver cartridges, 


with bullet descriptions, powder tables, 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION | ballistic tables and general data tables, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
. . Fe 0g RON RENEE LIONEL UTNE OOTY. D9 PIS RIN dais 








Dowagiac, Michigan and catalogs B & M scope sights, clean- 
ing rods, loading tools, rear peep sights 
EVIDENCE and other products. = 
In 1912 I discarded a very accurate Springfield sporting rifle, : o ‘ & | 
because it was too slow, heavy and clumsy in the woods. It Price only 50 cents, and this amount ; 
took twelve years’ time and five other rifles to swing me back | . : 
to the Springfield again, but I am back, most emphatically. 1S refunded on your first order. 
I have a Springfield with a hand made stock and a special 20- | 
inch barrel. It is what I have dreamed of for years. The | 
cut-down military rifle is always too weighty, but this little Belding & Mull 
arm of mine is the world’s daintiest, fastest-handling he-gun, | | 
without any question. S. E. Williams, Fleming, Pa. Philipsburg, Pennsylvania t | 














.35 Whelen WHELEN RIFLES .400 Whelen 


We are headquarters for rifles taking the famous .35 and .400 Whelen cartridges. They have been 1 
used with excellent results in all parts of the world and in the new loadings worked up by Major Whelen 
are even more efficient than before. 


NEW LOADINGS RIFLES 


The .35 Whelen cartridge is now loaded with Du Pont ; Rifles for the above cartridges are made on standard Spring- 
I. M. R. No. 1514 powder making the rifle much easier to field or Mauser actions and specifications usually call for 22 or 
24 inch full matted rib barrels. These are light and stiff and 


clean and reducing breech pressures and recoil. In addition a P : aa snare 2 
give exceptional accuracy in rifles weighing from 814 to 9 Ibs. 


to the 250 grain open point “‘Lubaloy’’ bullet formerly used 
we can now furnish cartridges loaded with 220 grain and PRICES AND DELIVERIES 
275 grain bullets. These are made for us by the Westera We have a few rifles in a partially completed state—barrels 
Tool and Copper Co. They are semi-pointed; have extra turned and bored and stocks rough finished—ready for fitting 
heavy copper jackets, and small shallow open points. They to Springfield or Mauser actions, polishing, chambering, and 
were designed for us by Major Whelen. blueing. These are best grade matted rib barrels of guaranteed ° 
The .400 Whelen cartridge can now be obtained with a a = — 7 a ee eer. Se 
— ay ; . : ‘ with Whelen cheek piece, buffalo horn fore arm tip, checked 
similar bullet of 350 grains weight for those who desire the steel butt plate with trap, and engraved steel grip cap. 
greatest penetration possible considering perfect expansion. Fitted with standard and folding leaf open or Lyman 
The 300 grain bullet (.405 Winchester ) is however still No. 48 rear sights, Lyman front sight, and sling swivels. We 
standard in this caliber. The new cartridges are loaded with will make up one of these rifles on your Springfield action 
Du Pont I. M.R. No. 1714 powder which possesses the same for a special price of $115 and on Mauser action provided by us 
good points as No. 15%. for $150. We will guarantee shipment within three weeks. 


234-240 E. 39 St. GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. New York City 
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OvES Shotgun 
for 
NDA Trap and Field 


a 


Made in 12, 
16, 20 and 


28-gauge 













Has a bal- 
ance and 
feel that no 
other gun can 
approach. Built 
by Christoph 
Funk in Suhl, 
master gun 
makers for 90 
years. Moder- 
ately priced. In 
stock or made to 
special measure- 
ments without extra 
charge. 


Send for Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South Street Boston, Mass. 
Sole American Agents 


YU ON ATE RE ALPINE IRE Ea 











The B.S. A. Match | 
Rifle No. 12 


Made and guaranteed by the Birmingham 
Small Arms Co., Ltd., has won premier 
honors in the United States, England, 
Scotland, South Africa and Australia. 


| 
| 


Detailed descriptive literature relating to 
| B.S.A. Match Rifles, Air Rifles, Shotguns, 
| Scientific Cleaners and Firearms Acces- 
sories mailed upon request. 


~- 





JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS | 
Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Fraser Co,, 
286 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 








j= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES } 
ctor cenathansiaiasatint-s =: ohana cst daadlemenl Sagerndbe abe dares 
Marble’s Water-Procf Match Box keeps zs 
matches dry, hoids eaough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made ot 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 









60e at your dealers or sent by mail, postpa 
' Ities 





Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialt for 
Sportsmen, - 324 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
°92 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigan 





The Finest Binoculars Made 


HENSOLDT “DIALYT” Roof-Prism | 


Ry St ee 








Write for Catalog *‘A"’ 
. HENSOLDT & SONS, 2 Stone St., New York 
Also Mfrs. of “‘Ziel-Dialyt”’ Rifle Telescope 
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The New Fecker 


Precision 
Micrometer Mounts 


Embody all the features of vital 
importance that go to make upa 
true micrometer mount, one that 
will maintain its accuracy with 
years of use. 


1. Micrometer screws are chased in a lathe, hardened and lapped in their own 
nuts, insuring an absolutely accurate screw and a perfect fit. 

2. Hardened steel straight edges are fastened to the ends of the screw against 
which the scope tube bears, insuring a straight line motion. When you change wind- 
age, there is no change of elevation, and vice versa. 

3. Half mminute of angle on both windage and elevation screws. 

4. Dials on windage and elevation screws accurately zeroed with large gradua- 
tions which can be easily read. Stem accurately graduated with every fourth turn 
numbered. 

5. Three point bearing in both front and rear mount. Plungers of polished 
tool steel with stiff spiral springs. Plunger in the front mount is on top so that 
the spring does not support the weight of the scope. 

6. Mounts are fastened to the bases with an undercut hardened steel clamp nut 
which draws the mount down on the base. The clamp nut cannot come off and 
get lost. , 

7. Bases are heavily case hardened, eliminating any chance of nicking. 

8. Mount bodies made of forged, heat treated duralumin, having the same tensile 
strength of steel forgings with one-third the weight. 

These mounts can be used on the present Winchester blocks. It is only nec- 
essary for the customer to send in his base and we will mill and case harden them. 

Price of mounts complete, $12.50. 


And—as with all Fecker products, satisfaction is guaranteed. 


5606 Euclid Ave. J. W. FECKER Cleveland, Ohio 


Telescopic sights Micrometer Mounts Spotting Telescopes 
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The 
The | Kentucky Rifle 


Kentucky Rifle BY J. G. W. DILLIN 


A study of the origin and 
development of a purely 
American type of weapon 
which turns time backward 
to the days of the pioneer 
colonies, where, in shops 
now dust these hundred 
years, skilled gunsmiths made 
from hand-forged bars of 
soft iron and balks of curly 
maple, the rifles which won 
a nation for a prize. 


A Book for the Rifleman 
and the Firearms Collector 


t DILLIN 





Telling why rifles of Europe were unfitted to the needs of the American 
pioneer; 

How the demand for a special weapon was met; 

How the materials were obtained from iron ore and forest trees and worked, 
with crude devices, into weapons of fatal precision; 

How after a century has passed, the old rifles can be made to tell the story 
of their origin and to disclose the identity of long dead and forgotten smiths; 

How to detect the fraudulent specimen and how to recondition old arms. 


Price $10.00 To N. R. A. members, $8.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


1108 Woodward Bldg. The American Rifleman Washington, D. C. 
See that your local library orders this book 
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The Latest \ J) 
THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL Webley & Scott 


Arm is This 


powerful, accurate air pistol. It teaches how to 
shoot almost as well as practicing with any fire- 


arm. Has the balance and feel of an automatic : 
pistol. At 10 yards it will group its heavy lead © 
pellets within an inch. A thousand shots cost 


only about $2. It has power enough to kill small 
game 

Fun for you, and your wife; and a_ necessary 
education for the boys and girls. No permits 


INT ERSTATE TOURNAMENT <a eo is a high-grade product in 


every respect, made by England’s leading arms 
factory. Its safety and accuracy are absolutely 
guaranteed. Calibers, .177 and .22. See this gun 
at yvour dealer’s—or send $15 money order for 
direct shipment to you by mail, with cleaning | 
brush and supply of pellets included. 
Manufactured by WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., : 
for over 150 years leading English makers of shot- 
guns, double rifles, automatic pistols and revolvers 


Sole U. S. Agents 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 












100 East 42nd St. New York City 
Association Opp. Grand Central Station 
New Jersey in a 
of GWOOOOOOOOOQOQOOOOHD 
. State 
American 
Rifle 
International 
Association 
Riflemen 
2 
N29 

NDS your gun-cleaning troubles. Re- 
moves all primer salt, all powder resi- 
due. Dissolves metal fouling and leading. 
Prevents rust Maintains resale value in all 

firearms. Sample for 10c stamp. 
SEA GIR I NEW ERSEY | J S A Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil for the working 
9 9 2a - sal paris. Pure, light, penetrating, doesn’t gum. 
Ask your Dealer. Write us for free Guide. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 

2321 N. 8th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


August 31 to September 10 inclusive 


-. Y— i 
Sanctioned by the National Rifle Association shpat fie 


of America Loading Tools 
410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. | 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 
MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West Sth Street, Wilmington, Del. | 
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FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 


No dead air spaces to 
absorb moisture and odors. 
Every part can be sunned 
or washed. Weighs 5 Ibs.; 

warm as 30 Ibs. of 
blankets. No hooks, 
strings or crude com- 


traptions. Order 
Today—Price $25 
Money Back Guar- 


antce 


Mirakel 5x Prism Binocu- 
lars; genuine Jena; Ex- 
plorers 5. oz. 

with case, $22.50 
Fiala High-grade .22-cal 
combination Rifle and Pis- 
tol, with 3 bar- 18 
rels. A $30 Rife... $ 


Camping,Hunting,Tour- 
ing, Engineering, Ex- 
ploring Equipment. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 











The 


Gunowner’s 


Manual 


Essential to the man desiring an indi- 
vidual weapon; valuable to every owner 
of a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for 
immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmith- 
ing methods adaptable to the home shop 
and tool kit. 

Since its appearance as a serial in The 
American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 


Amateur Gunsmithing 


BY 


Major Townsend Whelen 


appendix has been added containing special 
information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the 
better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making 
of sulphur casts and tables of barrel di- 
mensions which will be found invaluable 
to the amateur gunsmith. 


























ry The volume is substantially but attrac- 

its Let us furnish estimates ing” has been materially enlarged and _ tively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
R25 Warren St. elaborated. There are additional chapters, ready and convenient reference, and con- 

in FIALA OUTFITS, Inc., New York including discussions on repairs to revol- tains 175 pages of real dope from a man 

th vers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive who knows his stuff. 

ua | Price, Postpaid, $2.00 

or | 


ng | IMPROVED BULLETS To Members of the National Rifle Association a discount of 25% is given. 

' Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, un- 

i excelled accuracy and shocking power. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Bex &7, OAKLAND, CAL. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 





LYMAN SIGHTS 
‘Better Your Aim 


Write for Catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
90 West St Middlefield. Conn 


“ALBERTSON” 


or LEWES, pveEL 


will have, shortly, a consignment of HIGH @ 
GRADE English shot-guns. Any responsible 
shot-gun lover may have one or more for com- 
parison and test, by sending me name, address 4 
and price of arm desired. Z 





ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 
OUTFIT BIG GAME EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. R. H. 
the duke of York 











Conroy Shooting Bag 


Unquestionably one of 
the most popular among 
the rifle shots. Compact 
and easiest to carry. Made 
of heavy russet color leather 
and with sole leather shoul- 
der sling strap. The sides 


THE PERFECTION SCORE BOOK are reinforced preventing 


bulging outward. 
by Colonel M. C. Mumma, Cavalry Tb wie Ge ot & 


clude the articles showr. 
Size 12x91%4x3% 
Price $10.00 


Send for Latest Illustrated 
Catalog and Price Lists 


J. P. OHARE, IMPORTER AND DEALER 
FOR SALE BY 


, P. J. O'Hare Newark, N. J. Riflemen's Accessories 


; 178 LITTLETON AVE., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
| Economy Ady. Co. Iowa City, lowa 


Write for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 





BEST BY TEST. Every 
rifleman needs a good 
SCORE BOOK 





40 cents postpaid 














See Us at 
Camp Perry 


A good stock of WES 
TERN Marksman car 
tridges as well as the old 
reliable WESTERN 189 
er. Boat-Taii bullet for 
the 30-06 will be on hand 
Camp Perry. We 
invite you to make the 
WESTERN building you 
headquarters during the 
National Matches 


Marksman Accuracy 


The phenomenal accuracy of such cartridges as the 30-06 is not due to 
any revolutionary departures in design or loading but is the result of 
painstaking attention to the smallest details in manufacture, and of years 
of careful developmental work. In the Western Cartridge Company 
factory, the same care and precision which has won world’s championships 
on the big bore ranges goes into the manufacture of the Marksman .22 
Long Rifle cartridge. 


WESTERN ballistic men have always demanded of the Marksman car- 
tridye a higher degree of performance than that expected by the most 
exacting small bore riflemen. No radical departures in design have been 
made but the most careful attention to every little detail of case, primer, 
powder, bullet and lubrication has resulted in a steady and permanent 
improvement in the accuracy of this cartridge. At the present time, 
machine rest tests at 100 yards show Marksman groups which run uni- 
formly under two inches extreme spread, —a degree of accuracy which 
was unheard of a few years ago. 


Many of the country’s foremost small bore riflemen have been making 
some of the best scores of their careers with Marksman cartridges recently, 
and it is expected that they will give a good account of themselves in the 
National Matches at Camp Perry. We invite you to prove over your 
own gun-sights that the WESTERN ballistic men who have effected so 
many other ammunition improvements have brought the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge to a new standard of accuracy. 


Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois 


AMMUNITION 
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The Arms Cheat 


TERMS PAR POE: 203 


HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most A 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surp'us / ae 

shooting equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. y 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion 
of one-half inch, when his subscription is paid for one year. It is 
necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereo: 
the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appexur — = = — 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office two : 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have already 
made use of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these 
columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No advertis« 
ment for less than $1.00 accepted. Advertisements will be set in >, ane ; 
6 point solid. They should be in the publication officer two weeks [id : : = " = =) : $3 ae 
prior to the time appearance is desired. . , ; : 


Aucust 15, 1925 THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN a 












































WANTED—3 bbl. gun, or long range double FOR SALE—AIl in gun crank condition. One TRADE—Used 7x50 Carl Zeiss binoculars, 
12 Crossman or B. S. A. air rifle. Sell or trade Remington Model 230, .30-'06. bolt , case for 5 Remington Automatic or hunting 
Remington sporter 7.62 m. m. 20 in. new. J. H. not checked. $60.00. One Smi cope Sell select Springfield military stock, 
K., 162€ Pa Ave., E., Warren, Pa 24 eal. target pistol, new. 10 inc ~ $254 Swap some .30 cal. Western Tool hunting 
- _— s = aaa a a — rrel, $25.00. One .22 cal. Spri iela iv- bullets for Match or 110 gr. Remington bullets. 

TRADE 44 Remington Cap and Ball Re- man aperture front sight, fine condition, $35.00 Harold Peterson, 56 Central Ave... East Provi- 
volver for .30-40 B. & M. Bullet Seater and Type One Sharps hammerless, Pope .28 cal. uses .58- dence, R. 1. 259 
“c’ B. & M. Cleaning Outfit, or make offer 72 shells and 330 gr. patched bullets a - oA 
§-Mo, Box 217, Birmingh: Michigan 248 n made possibles at 200 vds. on re FOR SALE—Tw model 187 
— — ————_— -- - —- ——— — $65.00. One Hepbi action i chester oct barre a 0 inel 

WANTED—Winchester 5-A Scope Also 2 barrel, Win. sco blocks, ” g 220.00 
Springfield with pitted or worn out barrel and Silencer for Krag or Springfield. $8.00. Oy cet 7 mim. Mauser sporte one new, one 
Modern Bond lubricator and sizer H. C. Algie, new Winchester reloading tools .44-10 $2.00 shape $50.00 and $560.00 WANT 
31 Ciinton Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 249 One Pope mold, .33 eal 192 gr g2 04 One No. 20 or 1917 .30-°06 cheap. also Officer's ! 

— —————__—_——.- —_ -—- -— Pope mold .33 eal., pointed, $2.00. One Ideal or i$ Special. C. L. Eimer, Box 77, Que 

WANTED—TIdeal No. 2 Bullet Lubricating powder measure, old style, £1.50. Ideal mold Sew Mexic 
Press, also the following Ideal bullet molds: in fine shape, like $1.50. No ° . nition om 
456191, 454190, 456123, 42498, 42499, 457129 62 gr.—.28 cal expr , No. 22636- er, FOR SALE $4 cal. M. L. Match rifle, 42 in. 
State exact condition and price. Box 18, THE —-N 302284-207 gr.—No. 2 12 No 22h2- barrel, full length, curly maple stock, set trig- 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 309 82 32-49 for patched bullet. One Ideal tool gers, mold, shad cleaning rod, weight 14 Ibs. 

and 4 9 , s 2 > - 


a . - 32 long, $2.50 One 25 cal ( I. f iver 1 excellent condition, 
SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, THE to cast 3 bullets, ant. cutoff, $3.00. One 3 cal $15 > Gover nt Colt Automatic barrel 
GUNMAN, N. Wogdstock, N. H This is our Ballard, double set triggers, palm rest, en- ightly t ill accurate 8.00, 39-30 Win. 














54th year, and best. I have never shipped a gre 1 action, all tools, very accurate, in extra and forearm 
gun I did not personally back EXCEPT NEW. fine order, $75.00. Thos. Shelhamer, 510 Spruce its. Like new, 
PIRECT to your order. I never carry because St., Dowagiac, Michigan Pp Nook, Pa 258 
they are cheap but only because they are ————_— ——_—_— -—- — ——_——_—— 
RIGHT. One charge. One price to ALL. If FOR SALE—S. & W $2 414 inch barr ‘RADE—at a= sacrifice. 
vou have not shipped your stamp, if you are not Police Model, square butt, absolutely ialf rib with three leaf 
fighting fanatics. if we have to smuggle our $20.00. One Colt’s .32 4 inch barrel ek-piece stock, new 
guns as you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW yositive, new condition, $19.59 S. & ( a beauty, new and 
YEAR'S MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves f inch barrel, square butt. new condition. perfect, further particulars on request. Cash 
YOU WELL AND RIGHT. I One Merlin shotgun pump, 20 gauge. only. Gem size 40 blood proof pocket hunting 
- — - - —_—_ — ——__— harrel, absolutely new, $30.00 Colt’s ( t, new, a little soiled, cost $12.00, take $7.00. 

SALE OR TRADE—New S. & W. Special .3S, 25 ecaj. $11.00 Savage Automatic 3 l., 150 new Western primer shells .250-3000 at 3% 
8 inch barrel, shot 2¢€ times, perfect inside and £12.50. Hunting coats, size 36, brand » $3.50. cents each Brand new Drybak “FEATHER” 
out, $22.00 Winchester Carbine eal. .! Special Samuel Kates, 2000 South St.. Phila, Pa M hunting coat any size $9.80, regular $12.00. 







t - Geo. A. Goeke, 15 East Main St., Waukon, 


perfec —_—- — 


: Ms inch SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF THE Iowa 264 


w Hampshire. The — - ———_—__—___-—— 


with Lyman peep, shows some ust 
le and out, $15.60. Colt S. A. 


























































barrel, with action smoother , vice- CUNMAN, N. Woodstock, Ne 
abie eondition, $10.00. New Carl 8x 30 last price list for 1925 will be out in a few SELL OR TRADE—Ithaca A » and Regular 
Deltrertrin, cost $78.0U—take $40.00 WANT— weeks. Our stock is very complete and summer Gun, excellent, $22.50 50 iixpress Winchester 
Colt S. A. .44 S. & W. Special 5% inch barrel, prices hold until October first. We are stealing iSS6 Model, full octag barrel, full magazine, 
target sights, in fact everything to make it a second hase from the fanatics. If you ean read case hardened receiver, inside perfect, $32.00. 
high grade desirable gun Also one of the new and FIGHT you will get your moneys wortl 15-70 1886 Winehester, full magazine, full 
Hensold: sinoculars, something like the Dialvt if you care to ship your stamp K octogzgon barrel, inside pitted, $19.00. .405 Win- 
Gem, about 6-X with large field of view. L. U. —— ——___——_ — - chester 189% Bead Front passed through 
Eyerly, Waldport, Oregon. $45 FOR SALE—Practically new BHE Grade 20 British Proof Hou as is so stamped stating 
. —— - — —— Go. Parker, 28 inch barrel. 144 and full choke, charge of cordite used, fine, $38.00 22 Short 
WANTED—Percussion Colts: 9 inch barrel, 6-3 Ibs., stock 14-% inches drop 314 inches Automatic, fitted with new barrel at 
six shot, caliber .44 cylinder 2% long, square Stock slightly scarred, otherwise perfect. factory and never fired since, $18.00. 
back trigger guard, length about 16 inches. $100.00. Must go by September Ist Walter original, not Receivers’ sale junk, 
Leading lever, round cylinder stops. No trigger Giles, c-o. Acme Brick Company, Fort Worth } Short Lee-Enfield Sporter, remod- 
guard, folding trigger, round cylinder slots, Texas. 257 eled from N.R.A. issue, $18.00 303 Long Lee- 
marked, “Patent Arms Mfg. Co., Patterson, N.J. ~ —__—_—— - - Mnufield Special Match rifle barrel being of 
Colts Pat.” Square back trigger guard, no load- WALNUT STOCK BLANKS: A good plain Motty Special Steel made by B.S.A. $28.00. .41 
img lever, round cylinder slots, cal. 31. Write walnut blank for remodeling military rifles $1.50, Ih. A. Colt Swing Out Revolver, 6 inch barrel, 
for photos. Examine -your percussion revolvers faney figured $3.50. Extra faney figured curly, servicabie, $15.00 15 Smith & Wesson Scho- 
also ask your friends to let you see theirs, if $6.06. Short stocks $1.00, $2.50. $5.00. These field, £19.00 45 Colt Bisley New 7% inch 
any answer the above descriptions write me, I are cut close to shape but not milled for barrel barrel and eylinder fitted at factory, used a 
pay highest prices. I am _ a_ collector, not a and receiver. Clarence Harner, Springfield little sinee receiving from factory. want $54.00. 
dealer. FLINT LOCK PISTOLS: Lock plate Ohio. N Stonebridge Galvanized Candle Lantern, Fold- 
marked “Harper’s Ferry 1806 or 1807 Eagle and -— ——— ing, never used, $1.00. Tell 177 Match Air Rifle, 
U. S.” Market “U. S. Springfield 1818.” Lock WANTED—Patterson, Dragoon, and Bisley Sett Triggers, Swiss Butt Plate, Swiss Stock 
plate marked “U States under Eagle also 5S. Colts. Kentucky (flint rifles North serlin, with cheek piece, Schuetzen Swiss Peep Rear 
North Berlin, Conn.” S. H. Croft, 23rd & Mar- North and Chaney, Richmond and Harpers adjustable rear sight, adjustable for windage 
ket Sts., Philadeiphia. Pa s Ferry pistols. Wesson 1855 .22 cal. revolvers. and elevation, also has open rear adjustable for 
5 RNP as - Snecify in detail. cals., length of barrels and windage and elevation, not a toy, $35.00. .45 
FOR SALE—Brand new Colt .45 commercial condition. S. H. Croft, 33rd & Market St., Phila., Colt Single Action, engraved, nickel plated, in- 
auto. with new Audley, $24.00. Brand new Eng- Pa. oO side poor, ivory grips have been repaired, $19.00. 
lish 20 gauge double with leather case, cost —————— = a .450 British type revolver, checkered wood grips, 
$350.00 for $175.00. Brand new S. & W. .38 “ae Ti GUNS ASK ZINNER"—Your used blue, $7.00. .22 Smith & Wesson Hand Ejector 
Spl. Military $25.00. 3rand new .38 S. & W. fun taken in trade on new. Large stock on Model, 6 inch barrel, nickel plated, $17.00 29 
hammerless $20.00. New made to order .44 S. hind. No catalogue. Write me what you want I'allard Schuetzen relined by Diller, fitted with 
& W. Colt Frontier all engraved with stag grips and what you want to trade in. Henry F. Zin- scope blocks, inside perfect, $28.00. .22 Reming- 
with carved Heiser belt and holster for $65.00. ner. Dealer in Guns, ete., Middleburgs, Scho- ton Pistol, Target. checkered grips, 16 inch 
Fine Krag carbine with beautiful stock job $25. harie Co., N. Y. Q barrel, said by original owner to be a Pope, 
New .22 Colt Police Positive target ,$22.00. —— . - - — - — combination front sight, inside perfect, $55.00. 
400 new Western and FA cases for $5.00. New We have fought the fanatics to draw this 7x50 Carl Zeiss, Jena Prism Binoculars with 
BSA $2.50 and one used at $27.50. New Peter- round. Let us prepare for an intelligent offen- case, $45.00. 6x30 Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 


oF 


son Winchester .22 L R. $50.00. New South sive NOW. Ship your stamp and SHIFT WITH with case, $23.00. .35 Standard Automatic Rifle, 
Bend No. 1200 for $15.00. Brand new S. & W. THE HOUSE OF SHIFF the GUNMAN. North £25.00. .35 Smith & Wesson Automatic, fine, 





.32 Long target $22.50. Fine S. & W. .44 Spl. Woodstock, New Hampshire. H $20.00. 7 mm. Mauser Espanol, $19.00. WANT 
$20.6. A used $30.00. Ottwav scope for $12.50. - ee encased ejector Smith & Wesson, .30-'06 barrel 
Fine powder balance $7.50 Will exchange for FOR SALE—New guns at discount to metn- and action, for cash or trade. 6 Power German 
perfect .25 and .32 cal. Colt Auto. or perfect bers N. R. A. Also number of used guns, priced nrism monocular, $8.00. Gladly ship C. O. D. 
double shotgun. Fred Anderson, 239 Main St., right. No_ list, say what you want. Member S. R. Bridge, 432 Seventh Ave., New York 


Hackensack, N. J. 251 N. R. A. Earl J. Russell, Monmouth, Illinois. s City. 268 
234 
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42 THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
SALE OR EXCHANGE—.32-20 S. & W. 4 WANTED—90 grain .32-20 bullet mold. Bond FOR SALE—wNo checks, please. It means 
inch, blue, perfect, $22.00. .38 S. & W. new preferred. S. H. Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock Ave., delay for you, unless certified. .44-90 Reming- 
departure, nickel, pearl stocks, $18.00. .30 Luger, Vandergrift, Pa. 273 ton-Creedmoor, $25.00. .40-65 Hepburn Reming- 
genuine, pre-war, extra magazine, holster, we ton $20.00. 8 mm. prewar, Haenel Mannlicker 
$20.00. .38 Colt’s Army Special, 5 inch, blue, FOR SALE—Set triggers for Springfield rifle. Sporter, $55.00. Springfield with Lyman Sight, 
like new, pearl stocks, $25.00. .30-’06 Spring- Complete with guard. Price $15.00. A. C. Wise, $40.09. .25-21 Stevens Model 44, $20.00. Stevens 
field Sporter, perfect throughout, $50.00. .30-'06 957 Milton St., Swissvale, Pa. 271 44 with new .22 L. R. barrel, $18.00. Spanish 
Springfield, recoil pad, fine hunting condition, Mauser, military, $15.00. Mannlicher, militar;, 
$30.00. .300 Savage Bolt action, front gold FOR SALE—One .35 cal. Remington Auto- $15.09. Austrian straight pull carbine, $15.00. 
bead, Lyman adjustable rear peep and disc, leading rifle, in fair condition, $30.00. Box 7, Sharps .50 cal. carbine, $8.00. Springfield .45 
cover, new, value $64.00, $47.00. 12 gauge THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 277 cal. carbine, $7.50. Savage 303, takedown, 
Winchester Hammer shotgun, new, $40.00. 12 Lyman sight, $37.50. Colt double hammerless, 
gauge Winchester hammerless shotgun, new, FOR SALE—Pre-war .30 Luger. Almost new. 12 gauge, $45.00. Remington double 12 gauge, 
$50.00. 12 gauge L. C. Smith, Ideal grade, $59.00. Marlin .32 Revolver, good condition, hammers, $30.00. Fox Sterlingworth, 12 gauge, 
double barrel, new, $55.00. Marlin Ballard $7.50. Colt, altered .31 to .38 cal. Small size. $25.00. Ithaca No. 2, ejectors, 16 gauge, $55.00. 
action, good condition, $10.00. WANT .38 Frontier shape. Fine condition, $10.00. F. N. L. C. Smith, 0 grade, ejectors, $55.00. .44 Colt 
Special, Ideal reloading tool, must be perfect, Kessey, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 275 Army Special, $25.00. S. & W. .22 target pistol, 
Patridge sights fitted to revolvers and auto- $20.00. A-5 Winchester scope and leather case, 
matics, accuracy guaranteed. Revolvers, rifles, WANTED—.22-32 S. & W. Revolver or .22 $30.00. 44 pound bow, by Muir of Edinburg, 
shotguns repaired, work guaranteed. Louis Colt, used. Must be in A-1 condition. Will $20.00. One pair unusually fine elk’s head, 
Stadler, 2119 3rd Ave., New York City. 270 trade 12 gauge pump Remington,.used, or pay matched, $15.00. Good pair prismatic bin- 
cash for pistol M. W. Hickson, Amsterdam, oculars, by Deraisne of Paris, $30.00. One 
SELL—Waffenfabrik Mauser. 8 mm. 20 inch Chic. 274 violin, marked “Nicolaus Amathis, 1736." An- 
barrel, ramp front sight, metal bead, tulding ~~~ ioraan OF LmWwre DETA  wauslic other violin marked “Vuilluame, Paris.” A very 
leaf rear, full length Mannlicher type stock, p.g. ALBERTSON, OF LEWES, DELA., usually good cello, $100.00. One chemists balance, 
and forearm finely checkered, cheek piece, sling has some choice specimens of old time arms. $25.00. Two Buffalo. marine motors, two 
swivels, double set triggers, weight about 6%, All iz usable order. We also have high grade cylinder, four cycle, $75.00 each. One Seneca 
lbs. high grade and in new condition, $40.00. American and English shot guns in first class Falls (Star) screwcutting athe, footpower, 
Bausch & Lomb 6-power binoculars, with case, Sed condition. Write for what you want. 260 $135.00. 15 volumes of the Ethnological Reports 
A-1, $25.00. Vest Pocket Kodak, F.6.9 lens, - of the Smithsonian Institute. All about Indian 
leather belt case, self timer, Jiffusion disk, etc., _ FOR SALE—Marble .22-.410 Game-Getter, 18 matters, $30.00. Several good books on gun 
new, $15.00. U. S. Army bolo, 12 in. blade, with inches, special choke barrel. Perfect condition, matters by Gould, Sawyer, etc. State your 
sheath. weight about 4 Ibs., A-1 (fine brush $17.00. Winchester .25-35 half magazine car- want. I have many blackpowder loading tools 
knife) $2.50. Marble Ideal knife, six inch, stag Dine, Lyman sights, set triggers, special barrel and molds. Round molds for any muzzle-loading 
handle, A-1 $2.00. “The American Rifle’ by Without sight slot. New and perfect, $27.00. H. rifle. Colt percussion molds in .86 and .44 
Whelen, A-1, $4.00. “The Deer Family” by ™. Stebbins, Box K, Norwich, N. Y. 280 calibers. $1.65 each, postpaid. Tools or molds 
Roosevelt, new, $1.25. Two I.C.S. courses in ——— at oid list, plus postage. I issue no lists; state 














Architecture and Building, compl-te >, A- 1, cheap. 

WANT N. M. Springfield Sporter as issued, new; 

Colt New Service, any cal. 4144 or 5% in. new. 

J. I. Davis, 353 South Highland Ave., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 252 
FOR SALE—Colt’s police positive .22 cal., 

never fired. $20.00. Winchester Model 

ecal., curly French walnut stock. extra :s 

and case, perfect inside and out. Used very 

little. Cost me over $100.00—will sell for 350.00. 


On approval. If you are not satisfied you get 
vour money back. Standard Vulcanizing Works, 
82 So. Washington St., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 226 








FOR SALE—Model 53 Winchester Rifle. New. 
$28.00. One new Model 54 Winchester, new, 
$43.00. One Winchester 10 ga. repeater, fine, 
$2F.00. One Colt S. A. Revolver .32-20 cal. 4% 
inches, $12.00. WANT—Model 73 Winchester 
22 S. & W. Single Action .22 Pistol or Model 
91 Revolver, and .44-40 S. A. Colt’s 5% inch. 
Oluf Bearrood, R. 2, Luck, Wis. 266 





SALE—-La Salle University Extension Course 
in Higher Accountancy, text books, assignments, 
completed lessons and corrections. Cost $108.00, 
sell $25.00 Business Administration Course, 18 
volumes, limp leather, complete cost $125.00, 
sell $50.00. Might take .22 target rifle if price 
and condition right. E. L. A. Bruger, Lady- 
smith, Wisconsin. 267 





FOR SAL F—One set Winchester “Telescope 
mounts, front and rear, $5.00. One Almond Mi- 
crometer 1 inch absolutely accurate tested with 
Johanson gauges. $7.06. First money order 
gets either of both of these. No trades. T. M. 
Carlson, 4 E. Wayne St., Warren, Pa. 242 


EXCHANGE—S. & W. Target Re- 
volver. Almost new condition except bluing off 
in one spot. Perfect inside and out with that 
exception. WANT S. & W. .38 Spl. or .44 
Military in perfect condition. F. M. Barber, 
Hanlin Station, Penna. 256 


FOR SALE—German Mauser Service Rifle, 
serviceable, shoots well although bore is in poor 
condition, action perfect and would dw for re- 
modeling, price $7.00. Also 1847 Harper’s Ferry 
flintlock with bayonet, very good, make offer. 
dg. T. Pitts, Nunda, N. Y. 272 


FOR SALE--—A pre-war .44 S. & W. Special 
with encased ejector rod, target sights and 6% 





99.29 


eor-06 








in bbl. Chambers and barrel perfect, outside 
good. First money order for $65.00 gets it. 
F. W. Fertner, 105 N. Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 269 

TRADE—Whitney C&B 31 cal. 4 inches, for 
S. & W. single action .38 or .44 Russ. with 
guard, or Rem. s.s. pistol action. Condition im- 
material but complete. 


H. B. Polkinghorn, 
Riverside, Calif. 261 


FOR SALE—Ithaca No. 1, 20 ga. as new, 





$42.00. Win. .22 s.s. $15.00. Colmont 8-X bin- 
oculars, as new, $26.00. German 6-X Glass 
$10.00. Lemaire 3-X $4.00. P. Wagaman, 416 
Wolf Ave., Chambersburg, Pa. 255 

FOR SALE OR TR Springfield .30-’06, 
pitted but very accurate. WANT .45 S. & W. 
.17, Russian 7.62 ctgs. D. H. Ryan, 442 Linden 


St., Memphis, Tenn. 262 
WANTED—Double 





10 ga. strong locking me- 


chanism of good make. Bright inside and free 
from pits. C W. Wilt, 423 W., Railroad St., 
Independence, Kans. 265 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—2400 rounds .45 
Auto. ammunition, some National Match, 
some commercial. Will trade for new model .22 
Savage Sporter, in crank condition, or will sell 
for $20.00. J. Bushell Smith, Box 20 Submarine 
Fase, New London, _Connecticut. 299 


Colt 





FOR S ALE--8 mm. Spor ting Mauser, perfect 
inside and outside. Best offer cash. No trades. 
.44 cal. Mexican belt, size 42, $1.00. .32-20 cal. 
leather belt, size 40, $1.00. .22 cal. Maxim 
Silencer, good condition, $3.50. M. H. Heim, 403 

300 








14th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

FOR SALE 1917 U. S. Army field 
telephones, brand new, complete except small 
batteries. Price $16.00 pair. Rifles, revolvers, 


S. Army goods, 
WANTED—.45 
514 Park Ave., 
279 


medals and World War relics, U. 
military books, list stamps. 
Colt Auto. Wm. F. Sattler, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One Lyman No. A-1 mounted on 


cock piece for Krag, one for Springfield $4.00 
each with cock piece. One Kraz Carbine new 
barrel $12.00. Marlin No. 43-A 12 gauge shot- 
gun, new, $32.00. National Match Springfield 
new and perfect, $10.69. Savage %9G 250-3000 
with 20 cartridges new and perfect, $42.00. 
Lyman No. 48 Receiver sights for Krag and 
Springfield with tap, drill, and dise. $9.50 post- 


paid. Arthur E. Andersoa, Fullerton, North 
Dakota. 25% 





SELL OR EXCHANGE—-Winchester 22 





Special Carbine, d > front, Lyman rear, 
factory conditior AF ‘olt Frontier, Single 
Action, G rd bead frout, never used, Stevens, 
414 Musket speciatly hard verfeet barrel. with 
Stevens-F ales r Scope 9% or 6 power, con- 
vertible ; Ithaca Field Grade Double 12-26 Right 


cylinder, Left full; Beetzel Reel, anti-backlash, 





never used. WANT—20 gauge Winchester 
pump, modified. Carlton W. Morse, Secretary, 
Claremont, N. H. 254 

FCR SALE » pressure barrel Springfield, 





in perfect condition. This outfit has a 24 inch 
barrel, a special stock with high comb, which 
makes it ideal for scope work. It weighs about 
twelve pounds and is equipped with Lyman 48 
rear and special hooded front sight and also 
scope blocks for Winchester scope. This is a 
very accurate rifle and it is ideal for long range 





work. Will ship either C.O.D. subject to ex- 
amination, or first check for $60.00 takes the 
ontfit. TLawrence Nuesslein, 1119 14th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 276 

SFI.L FOR CASH—L. C. Smith, 12 ga., 30 


inch, 8% lbs., good condition, made to use No. 6 
shot at duck, $35.00. Lefever 20 ga., 28 inch, 
6 Ibs., good condition, (not present Lefever Co. 
but former one) $35.00. Springfield .30-'06, cut 
to sporter at home, no checking, good condition, 
$30.09. Winchester carbine, model 94, .32-40, 
bluing off breech, otherwise good, $25.00. Win- 
chester S. S. .25 cal. rim, 23 inch round bbl., 
used condition, $30.00. Winchester model 94. 
28-55, 26 inch oct. bbl., full magazine, good 
condition, some ctgs., $25.00. Winchester model 
95, .20-40, nearly new, most of case ctg., $40.00. 
Winchester Model 52. nearly new, two extra 10 
shot magazines, about 890 H. P. U. S. etg. Rem. 
Hepburn .32-40, heavy Peterson 28 inch barrel, 
peep sights, A-1 condition, $30.00. Ballard .49 
eal., one-half magazine, one-half octagon 26 
inch barrel case hardened frame, peep sights, 
like new, 100 or more ctgs., $50.00. These arms 
have been seldom used, and have been well cared 
for bv a gun lover and not a dealer. F. V. Allen, 
Cross River, Westchester Co., N. Y. 278 


235 


your wants. Name your price on tools you wish 
to sell. I buy to sell again. P. L. Johnson, 5904 
farvard St., Pittsburg, Pa. 301 


FOR SALE—5-A Winchester scope with 
mounts, bases and extra fine crosshairs, $20.00. 
Pelding and Mull latest model 9 power scope 
with mounts, $35.00. S. & W. .22 caliber single 
shot target pistol, $20.00. Colt .38 caliber 
automatic, $30.00. Winchester latest model 52 
with 48 Lyman sights, high comb, blocks for 


scope, and U. S. Model 22 butt plate, $35.00. 
All above are in perfect gun crank condition 
and my only reason for selling is that I have 


too many. G. Dana, Hunlock Creek, Pa. 283 








FOR SALE—.38 S. & W. Special Military and 
Police Target Model, 6 inch barrel, with smooth 
trigger-pull and wide Patridge sights. Both put 
on at factory in original box and in perfect con- 
dition, inside and out. Cost about $41.00, will 


sell tor less. If interested write. WANT .22 
Reising. Must be perfect. E. J. Mikulas, 1514 
12th Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 303 





FOR 
pocket, 


SALE OR TRADE—.38 Colt Auto. 
A-1 shape, $25.00. .40-60 Marlin, set 
triggers, good, $10.00. Savage make .303 st. 
line adj. tool, $4.00. WANT—.32-20 Colt s.a. 
7% in. perfect. G. V. Wilkie, 2154 Ward St., 
Berkeley, California. 304 


SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF 





SHIFF the 


GUNMAN, North Woodstock, New Hampshire. 
I need 500 fine used Colt’s for cash or kind or 


Smith & Wesson except .45 Auto. or 17s. I pay 
£0 per cent of what they bring. My list shows 
that. 281 


FOR SALE—One 1920 Bolt s 


Action Savage 
.250-3000, Lyman 54 on tail piece, with sling, 














perfect, $40.00. WANT Springfield ‘06. Law- 
rence H. Lapinske, 201 Seymour St., Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 302 











WANTED—lIthaca No. 2, or Fox A. E. grade 





12 gauge. 28 inch or 30 inch barrels, full and 
modified, in good condition. Give full particulars 
in first letter. Leo H. Sholts. Cedar Bluffs, 
Nebraska. 305 

FOR SALE—.33 Winchester light weight 
take-down, half magazine, in fine shape. Barrel 


like new, $30.00. .405 Winchester 95 Model, 24 
inch barrel, in fine shape, $30.00. L. D. Lloyd, 
Bloomfield, Sonora, Co., California. 292 


SELI—.25 cal. Ortgies, 16 ga. Nitro Spl. 2 
sets Brandes headfones. One No. 2% Heddon 
5% ft. casting rod. Tripart reel. Best cash of- 
fer. All goods perfect. Want Ideal or Bond tooi 
for .30-'06. C. M. Morse, Tilden, Nebr. 282 

WANTED—To trade S. & W., 10 S. S. new, 
and pay difference for Colt’s New Service Target 
in .45 or .44 Special caliber. Reid R. Morrison, 
Moorsville. North Carolina. 306 








FOR SALE—Marlin 39 perfect in and out. 


Bond Loader for .38 Spl. 1400 primers, 4 cans 
Bull’s-eye Fond mold for same. Make me an 
offer. J. Jursa, Story, Nebraska. 284 








WANTED—One reloading tool (any make) 
and bullet mold for .25-20 W. C. F. Must be in 
good condition. Russell Johnson, 85 Boston Ave. 
West Medford, Mass. 285 

TRADE—New .300 Savage Bolt, extras, Zeiss 
bineeulars, sleeping bag for new 33 Winchester 
.30-'06 Winchester Bolt or .250 Mauser. Harold 
S. Peterson, East Province, R. I 288 
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300 Yard Targets 


SO) AO LR TONE 





Ten shot group-vertical less than 2% inches— 
300 yards 


~ 





Composite of three ten shot Targets—score 
148 Ex 150—300 yards. 


with 


A 15-mile wind—heavy mirage. 


Such were the conditions under which the remarkable 
targets reproduced at the left were made. 


‘‘Some shootin’!’’ you say—yes and then some. Our hats 
are off to the excellent marksmanship of Mr. L. J. Corsa 
of New York who made these really exceptional targets. 
It must, however, be admitted that the ammunition had 
to be just right — but that’s ‘‘Tack-Hole’’, the world’s 
finest ammunition—always just right. Three hundred yard 
accuracy with a small bore cartridge is really too much to 
expect, but that is just the advantage that Tack-Hole 
users enjoy over other makes. It has actual superiority in 
every respect and in tests of this character this superiority 
plainly shows up; likewise, in a match where the results 
are close, where you need just that extra fineness to win, 
you will find Tack-Hole qualities giving you every point 
your marksmanship deserves. 


The superior accuracy and uniformity of Tack-Hole ammu- 
nition is the result of a specially designed cartridge with 
particular regard to the bullet, together with the use of 
semi-smokeless powder, used only in the ® Brand, which 
has the qualities so necessary to small bore shooting-accu- 
racy, uniformity, cleanliness. In addition, Peters small 
bore cartridges are primed with a non-corrosive and non- 
erosive mixture, thus preserving the life of the rifle barrel. 
For Camp Perry matches, N.R.A. matches or club matches— use 
Tack-Hole exclusively and get to know the possibilities of this super- 
fine ammunition. Your scores will show decided improvement—other 
shooters are winning with Tack-Hole and you can too. 

Speaking of the wonderful qualities of Tack-Hole ammunition, it is 
well to know that it requires about two feet less elevation than some 
other brands. 


Specify 22 L.R. Indoor Tack-Hele for accurate shooting with rifles on 
ranges up to 76 ft. Ask for 22 L.R. Outdoor Tack-Hole for extreme 
accuracy en ranges up to 250 yards. Use Outdoor Tack-Hole in pistols 
and revolvers over all ranges. 


Write for name of nearest dealer or for free ammunition information. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Dept. A-26 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI. OHIO SAN FRANCISCO 
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-16thField Artiller, 
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We 


It was July 28th, 1918 ...a golden haze lay lightly over the 
Charmel-Ronchers Road. From the north sounded the 
sudden barking of machine guns, like dogs in a dooryard 
disturbed from slumber; then silence. 


At 11:45 A.M., Battery “B”, 76th Field Artillery swung into 

the road from its camouflaged position in a dry creek j 

bottom. Orders had come to support an Infantry attack Du Pont Powder has 

at Bois de Grimpette. The first two carriages had executed been inseparably 
l lade whee Le Give tock | AeunoaA & connected with the 

column left when a low flying Boche plane dropped four combat histery of 


bombs on the Battery. every organization 


§ : in the Service. In 
Confusion and death! 1802, practically all 


re 37 92 » siacina : -3 du Pont Powder was 
Both officers, 32 men and 28 horses were down, killed or mate tee Gdlttars 


wounded. The devastating scene was visible to the entire purposes. Today, 
Battalion. Lieut. Reinburg, of Battery “C”, with all men 98% is produced for 
that could be spared from “A” and “C” Batteries, rushed inteeieles ques. 

to the spot, and with this aid, “B” Battery, with its less 

severely wounded helping, went into position. 


With only 40 minutes to zero hour, data was figured; and, 
manned by cooks,” mechanics, drivers and cannoneers, the 
guns of “B” Battery fired in their place in the barrage. 


The 76th kept its faith with the Intantry! 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





